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ARTHUR AND THE ROMANO-CELTIC FRONTIER 


J. C. RUSSELL 


ILDAS, the only contemporary 
source of information within 
Britain in the sixth century, 

states that the writings by authors of his 
country, if there ever were any, had been 
destroyed or taken from the country by 
his time. It follows that the information 
which he gives which is not extracted from 
the writings of Orosius and other Conti- 
nental authors must come from oral tradi- 
tion. Fortunately, a good study of Gildas 
has shown what he did take from such 
writers, leaving the rest to his knowledge 
of tradition. A study of the data should 
show, then, what tradition was current 
among the people of Gildas’ world, the 
Romano-Celtic frontier of western Eng- 
land and much of Wales, those whom he 
called the citizens (cives) and regarded as 
Roman in their outlook and culture. By 
using this and other information coming 
from the period, some attempt to analyze 
this knowledge may be made to define 
problems of Arthur and of other phases of 
the history of that period. 

The problem of understanding the 


1C. E. Stevens, ‘Gildas Sapiens,”’ English historical 
review, LVI (1941), 370. This is a very sympathetic 
study of Gildas’ effort to present his information as a 
historian should. Gildas is translated in Siz Old Eng- 
lish chronicles, ed. J. A. Giles (London, 1896), pp. 295-— 
380; he is edited by T. Mommsen, Chronica minora 
saec. IV, V, VI, VII (‘‘Auct. antiq.,’’ Vol. XIII: Mon. 
Germ. hist. (Berlin, 1898]). The place of Gildas in the 
literature of the age is discussed by M. L. W. Laistner, 
Thought and letters in western Europe (New York, 
1931), pp. 104-5. Gildas’ reference to his sources oc- 
curs on p. 301 of the translation. 


period is complicated by the bias of later 
historiography against British sources as 
compared with Anglo-Saxon writers, espe- 
cially Bede and the Old English Chroni- 
cle.? The few dates of the period furnished 
by the Annales Cambriae are treated 
somewhat patronizingly, although con- 
stantly used. Gildas has only recently 
been accorded respectful treatment. On 
the other hand, the greatness of Bede has 
led to undue faith in his words about the 
early period, while the simple traditions 
inflated by the chronicler into an elabo- 
rately chronological treatment have been 
questioned only with the greatest reluc- 
tance. Furthermore, modern historians 
are influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the enthusiasm for early 
Germanic institutions as predecessors of 
modern English culture. Why in a mixed 
society such as the Gewisse, from which 
the West Saxons derived, should a Cerdic 
(apparently a Celtic name) be a renegade 
or the son of a mixed marriage named by a 
Celtic mother?’ In other ways the part of 
the British has been underemphasized to 
the glory of the Anglo-Saxons. Yet the 
Celtic groups did somehow manage to 
maintain themselves in considerable parts 


2 Recent accounts are: R. G. Collingwood and J. N. 
L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English settlements 
(Oxford, 1936); R. H. Hodgkin, A history of the Anglo- 
Sazons (Oxford, 1939); F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Sazon 
England (Oxford, 1943); J. E. Lloyd, A history of 
Wales (London, 1948). 

3? Hodgkin, I, 129; Stenton, p. 25; Stevens, p. 370. 
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of the isles, probably with less population 
than that of their Germanic opponents. 

An analysis of the material presented 
by Gildas, aside from that of the histori- 
ans, is interesting for the historical tradi- 
tion which it preserves.‘ In part it is a 
tradition of government: the document 
mentioning the third consulate of Aetius, 
the first appearance of Roman coinage in 
England, and the embassies which went 
from the island. It is heavily military: the 
coming and going of the legions, the mili- 
tary enemies in the Picts and the Scots, 
the rebellion of Boudicca and subsequent 
subjugation of the island. The building of 
the walls has a very prominent position, 
even to stating, what is known from other 
sources, that a part was built by private 
subscription. Furthermore, it deals very 
largely with the northern frontier, where 
the military was located. Its hero was 
Maximus, the usurper whose attempt to 
become emperor—the ambition of many 
a general on the frontier—so nearly suc- 
ceeded. It is the tradition, then, of a defi- 
nite group, a military culture which had 
as its function the preservation of the 
defense of the British part of the Roman 
Empire. It even continues beyond the 
Roman occupation, stating that the de- 
fense was delegated to the group which 
was left; how we are not certain. 

This tradition has certain outstanding 
characteristics. It contains surprisingly 
little information about the civilian area 
of England, in spite of the latter’s wealth 
and population in Roman days. Even then 
defensive towers are mentioned, but the 
area’s miserable failure to sustain its posi- 
tion arouses only contempt in Gildas.* The 
tradition also is quite confused chrono- 
logically; this characteristic has aroused 


4 Six Old English chronicles, pp. 304-10. This is the 
part which is devoted to the traditions mostly outside 
the material which Gildas took from Orosius and 
others. 


5 Stevens, p. 356. 

* The Christian tradition of Alban and other saints 
is a part of Gildas’ Christian background rather than 
of the frontier. 
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the mirth of later historians, who failed to 
see in Gildas the continuation of a frontier 
tradition and saw only evidence of poor 
history. This tradition also was not well 
integrated into the general history of the 
Empire, showing certain signs of an iso- 
lated culture. It had no peculiarly racial 
or provincial signs, since it was of a group 
originally drawn from all over the Empire; 
how the Celts managed to take it over is 
not clear. On the other hand, some of its 
information was surprisingly exact—the 
first circulation of Roman coins, the pri- 
vate subscription to build the walls, 
among other items. Thus Gildas’ account 
is very significant in exhibiting the kind of 
culture which existed along at least one 
frontier. From such a living, vital culture 
may have come the country of Rumania 
out of the frontier of Dacia. Its part in the 
history of England has not been suffi- 
ciently studied. 

From Gildas it is clear that there was in 
western England of the sixth century a 
tradition of the Roman world which cen- 
tered about the northern walls. Into this 
may well be placed the information about 
Arthur. The early reference to him which 
appears in Nennius lists twelve battles,’ 
a list which has been accorded a consider- 
able degree of credence. Although an at- 
tempt has been made to place them in 
eastern England, sites in the north along 
the walls are preferred. The exception is 
the twelfth battle, that of Mount Badon, 
which should have been in western Eng- 
land. The connection of Arthur with the 
last-named battle will be discussed later; 
it is not easily shaken and creates the 
necessity of identifying an Arthur with 
that battle. The list of battles along the 


7On Nennius see F. Liebermann, ‘‘Nennius, the 
author of the Historia Brittonum,” Essays in medieval 
history presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manches- 
ter, 1925), pp. 25-44. 


8 W. G. Collingwood, “Arthur's battles,"’ Antig- 
uity, III (1929), 292-98. See bibliography in Kenneth 
Jackson, “‘Once again Arthur's battles,” MP, XLIII 
(1945-46), 44-57; W. A. Nitze, ‘Arthurian names: 
Arthur,” PMLA, LXIV (1949), 585-96. 
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northern frontier does fit well into the tra- 
dition preserved by Gildas and makes the 
search for an Arthur of the earlier period 
a perfectly logical effort. As is well known, 
an earlier Arthur, an Arthur of the walls, 
has been discovered.® 

The earlier Arthur could be that “L. 
Artorius Castus” whose career is outlined 
upon his funeral inscription in the Bal- 
kans. He commanded the Sixth Legion in 
Britain in the time of Hadrian, before go- 
ing on to Brittany. The legion was one of 
the first to serve along the frontier and 
walls in the north; its leader could easily 
have commanded in the places listed by 
Nennius as the sites for the first eleven 
battles of Arthur. That he was steadily 
promoted is indicative of his ability as a 
leader. The legend of his victories could 
have persisted along with the other tradi- 
tions of the frontier which have been 
written by Gildas. The theory that this 
earlier Arthur was the original hero of the 
Arthurian tradition is quite in line with 
the development of one type of epic.’° 

If such traditions continued along the 
wall, they probably also circulated among 
the troops along the Caerleon-Chester 
line as well as along the Chester-York 
line. As the northern line was abandoned, 
the traditions would then remain only in 
the Caerleon area, where we should not 
be surprised to find the name “Arthur” 
given to children of the leaders. The in- 
formation is, as one might expect, quite 
confused and not outlined chronologically. 
In the century or so before Gildas, the in- 
formation is more detailed but has certain 
chronological difficulties. 

The chronology of the fifth and sixth 
centuries in England must rest to a con- 
siderable extent upon the meager data in 
__’ For this Arthur see K. Malone, ‘‘Artorius,’’ MP, 
XXII (1925), 372; W. A. Nitze, “Bedier’s epic the- 
ory and the Arthuriana of Nennius,’” MP, XXXIX 
(1941), 1-14. In spite of these articles by distinguished 
scholars, J. S. P. Tatlock does not consider this Arthur 
in his recent work, The legendary history of Britain 
(Berkeley, 1950). 
Stressed by Nitze. 
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the Annales Cambriae."' The form is of a 
series of years beginning and dated from, 
presumably, 443. The items before A.D. 
575 number eighteen, some of which 
record two events for the same year. Ten 
give dates of deaths of important clerical 
or political leaders. The births of three 
saints and the journeys of two are in- 
cluded. Plagues are mentioned twice and 
an eclipse once. Three battles and a synod 
complete the list. The items are typical of 
the events which the medieval mind liked 
to record as important. Now, even when 
writers deny or question the accuracy of 
one of the dates, they use others for proof. 
The principal illustration of this is the 
rejection of 516 as the date for the Battle 
of Mount Badon, largely upon assump- 
tions based upon the theory that Gildas 
was writing just before 547. Gildas is 
thought to have written then because he 
mentioned Maelgwn, whose death is 
recorded in none other than the Annales 
Cambriae as of 547. 

Medieval chronicles were usually com- 
pilations varying in accuracy with the 
sources used by the compiler. In the case 
of the Annales it is difficult to discover the 
sources of the information; it may be 
assumed that the data came down through 
the same general channels and should 
have somewhat the same accuracy. The 
people of the Romano-Celtic frontier of 
the sixth century shared in the Christian 
tradition, which comprehended quite 
exact chronological interests and might 
have been expected to retain certain in- 
formation about the more important 
events of the time. Some of the informa- 
tion is obviously Irish, but the Irish tradi- 
tion is much the same as the Welsh and 
cannot be notably different. Some of the 
dates cannot be verified because they are 
recorded only here. 

11 The chief manuscript is discussed by Lloyd, pp. 
159-60, where the editions are described. I have used 


the edition by J. W. ab Ithel (‘‘Rolls series’’ (London, 
1860]), entitled Annales Cambriae. 
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Of the dates about which other infor- 
mation remains, the deaths of Patrick 
and Bridget and the births of Bridget and 
Columcille are within a year or so of the 
conventional years. The only apparent 
mistake is that of the birth of Dewi 
(David), which is apparently the result of 
a tradition which exaggerated his age.” 
Even the controversial date of the Battle 
of Mount Badon has been corroborated 
by a second source, but the information 
may not be independent.'* The plagues 
and the eclipse should be subject to more 
solid confirmation, since plagues often are 
general and the eclipse can be verified. 
The second of the plagues, the one in 
which Maelgwn died, appears in Euro- 
pean records of 443 and probably required 
some time to reach England;'‘ in any case 
the accuracy of the Annales Cambriae 
within a very few years seems clear. The 
first entry of the Annales is a reference to 
an eclipse of the sun in 447; since one has 
been calculated for this year, the accuracy 
in this case seems perfect.® In the matter 
of accuracy as defined by these bits of evi- 
dence, there seems little reason to doubt 
the dates assigned in that chronicle. 

Nevertheless, the date 516 for the Bat- 
tle of Mount Badon is rejected by many 
scholars in favor of an uncertain date 
about a.p. 500."* One argument is that 
Bede thought the battle was 44 years 
after the advent of the Saxons, which he 
placed just before the middle of the fifth 


Cf. Lloyd, p. 153; but see also A. W. Wade- 
Evans, Welsh medieval law (Oxford, 1909), p. xxxvii, 
n. 3. 

1 P. K. Johnstone, ‘‘Mons Badonicus and Cerdic 
of Wessex,”’ Antiquity, XIII (1939), 93. 


14 Cf. Stevens, p. 370. 


6 P. H. Cowell, “On ancient eclipses," Monthly 
notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, LXIX (1908- 
9), 617. 

16 ‘Between 493 and 516 (or 518)'’ (Hodgkin, I, 
121); “A little before or after 500'’ (Stenton, p. 3); 
“About the year 500°’ (Lloyd, p. 125); “About a.p. 
486" (Stevens, p. 371); ‘‘Gildas seems to place its date 
about 500-3, Bede in 493, the ninth-century Annales 
Cambriae in 516"' (Collingwood and Myres, pp. 460— 
61). Those who accept 516 are G. H. Wheeler, ‘‘Gildas 
de Excidio Britanniae, Chapter 26,"’ English historical 
review, XLI (1926), 497-503; F. Seebohm, Tribal sys- 
tem in Wales (London, 1895), p. 189. 
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century. This will be discussed later; it 
was the result of an understandable error 
on his part. The second argument is that, 
since Gildas states that the men who 
remembered Mount Badon had died off, 
the battle must have been more than 31 
years before Gildas was writing.'’? How- 
ever, what Gildas actually says is that the 
men who remembered both Mount Badon 
and the awful period just before it (44 
years) are now dying. This is quite differ- 
ent, since the period back thus extends 
over 75 rather than 31 years. Further- 
more, he indicates that Mount Badon was 
in his own time; for this, 31 years would 
be more probable than the 45 or more 
which the scholars wish to include.'® 

The last argument concerns the age 
when Gildas was writing. He says that he 
was born in the same year (or month) as 
the Battle of Mount Badon, which, as we 
have seen, would make him thirty-one, at 
the oldest, when he wrote. Gildas says 
that he had been planning to write for ten 
years and that he had been urged to do so 
by his friends. Now it has been argued 
that Gildas must have been years older 
than thirty-one because a youth of 
twenty-one would not have thought of 
such a project, nor would friends have 
urged a youth of that age to try it.'® This 
seems a precarious argument, since many 
men—in fact, most men—are thinking 
pretty seriously about their future in their 
late teens and early twenties. Gildas was 
obviously an unusual man, since he was 
writing in sixth-century England; his col- 
leagues might well have been impressed by 
his promise at an early age. Furthermore, 
this argument has to explain away Gildas’ 


17 Stevens, p. 370. 

18 ‘But when these [who were eyewitness of both 
such a terrible desolation of the island, as also of the 
unexpected recovery of the same] had departed out of 
this world, a new race succeeded who were ignorant 
of this troublesome time and had only experience of 
the present prosperity’’ (Siz Old English chronicles, 
p. 313). 

19 This argument is presented by A. G. Brodeur, 
“Arthur, dux bellorum,”’ University of California 
publications in English, III (1939), 276. 
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own statement that he was inexperienced ; 
it is hardly likely that a man older than 
thirty-one, as educated as Gildas, would 
make that remark about himself much 
after the age of thirty-one.” 

The objections to the dating of the 
Battle of Mount Badon are hardly tenable 
in face of the general accuracy of the items 
in the Annales Cambriae. It seems, then, 
that the dates set up in that chronicle not 
only for the battle but also for the death 
of Arthur at the Battle of Camlann in 
537, the journey of Gildas to Ireland in 
565, and his death in 570 may be received 
with some confidence that they fall within 
a very few years of the actual dates. 

The problem of defining the develop- 
ment of the eastern or Saxon frontier of 
the Romano-Celts during the fifth and 
sixth centuries in terms of years depends 
to a considerable extent upon the under- 
standing of an ambiguous passage in Gil- 
das. After writing of the Saxon invasion 
at some length and then of the victorious 
career of Ambrosius Aurelianus, he con- 
tinues: ‘From that time now the citizens, 
now the enemy won—until the year of 
the siege of Mount Badon, the last almost 
though not the least slaughter of our cruel 
foes, which is reckoned, as I know, the 
forty-fourth year (allowing for one month) 
and which is the year of my birth.’ In 
this passage two phrases provide prob- 
lems. What time is meant by “that time” 
—the Anglo-Saxon invasion or the time 
of Aurelius Ambrosius? What is meant by 
“allowing for one month,” since no date 
was given from which this could be cal- 
culated? 

The solutions presented were well 
stated recently: 

Bede, in reproducing the passage, under- 
stood him to mean that it was the forty-fourth 
year “after the coming of the Saxons,” i.e. 
after about 449, so it is evident that Bede as- 

signed the history to about 493. Was Bede re- 


*? At beginning of his preface. 
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producing the original reading? Some think it 
unlikely that a Briton would wish to set up a 
national defeat as the beginning of a new era in 
chronology. Moreover, to Gildas writing 
about 546, the Mount Badon was “‘almost the 
last slaughter’’ of the enemy; it was “in our 
times” and therefore can scarcely have oc- 
curred morethan fifty years earlier, in the previ- 
ous century. Or did Gildas mean to say that the 
battle was in the forty-fourth year after the 
time of Ambrosius Aurelianus—the last sub- 
ject about which he had been writing? That is 
possible, but since he failed to mention the 
date of Ambrosius it is not helpful. Or was he 
measuring backwards and trying to say that the 
fight occurred in the forty-fourth year from 
that in which he wrote? This view has behind 
it the support of Mommsen, and a conjectural 
emendation in his edition of Gildas.”? 


If we commence with the assumption 
that the battle occurred in 516, the ques- 
tion is considerably simplified. To reverse 
the possibilities mentioned, the time be- 
tween the battle and the date of Gildas’ 
writing was too short to allow for Momm- 
sen’s emendation. Furthermore, Bede 
thought that the period was before Mount 
Badon. The second alternative, Bede’s 
construction, that the period was dated 
back to the Saxon invasion, would place 
that event only in 472, impossibly late. 
The forty-four years can refer only to the 
period of Ambrosius, the period which the 
easiest reading of the Latin suggests. 
However, it raises the possibility (very 
difficult for many scholars to believe) that 
Bede could have misread Gildas’ Latin as 
we now have it. Even the great make 
mistakes, and in this case there is a very 
easy explanation. To Bede “the time” 
which bulked large in his mind was not 
the era of victory of the Romano-Celts— 


21 The translation follows in part that of Giles, p. 
313, and in part that of Brodeur, p. 247. The Latin is: 
“Ex eo tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes vincebant— 
usque ad annum obsessionis Badonici montis, novissi- 
maeque ferme de furciferis non minimae stragis, 
quique quadragesimus quartus ut novi orditur annus 
mense iam uno emenso, qui et meae nativitatis est’ 
(Mommsen [ed.], p. 40). 


2 Hodgkin, I, 121. 
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those schismatics of the west—but the 
glorious advent of the Saxons. Thus he 
skipped back in the text unconsciously to 
the earlier but larger section of the text. 
The other phrase, “allowing for one 
month,” is curious because no earlier 
month is mentioned. One might expect 
here that a particular month would be 
mentioned and is tempted to substitute as 
follows: 
mense iam uno emenso 
mense Ianuario mense 


The phrase would then read, ““The year of 
the siege is reckoned the forty-fourth in 
the month of January, the month also of 
my birth.” A manuscript variant for 
“iam uno” is “primo,” which would tend 
to strengthen the case for the emenda- 
tion.2* Some ambiguity would naturally 
remain, even in spite of the emendation. 
Does it mean, for instance, that the Siege 
of Mount Badon occurred in the month of 
January, 516, and that the victory of 
Ambrosius occurred also in a January? 
Upon the basis of this discussion, the 
chronology of Gildas may be set up as fol- 
lows: Gildas indicated that the advent of 
the Saxons occurred at about the time of a 
plague and something famosa which have 
been interpreted as the plague and comet 
of about 443.4 The first period of con- 
sistent Romano-Celtic loss would run to 
the time of Ambrosius Aurelianus in or 
about 472. The period of alternate success 
and failure would then continue until the 
Battle of Mount Badon in 516, probably 
in January. Following this would be a 
period of peace and prosperity until the 
time Gildas was writing, about 546. 
Gildas gives, as we have seen, the name 
of Ambrosius as the great leader of about 
472. He names five leaders of his own 
world, probably most of them, but held 


2? Ed. Mommseen, p. 40. Both E. A. Lowe and J. 
Hammer assure me the emendation is possible paleo- 
graphically, but both comment also upon the obscu- 
rity of the meaning. 


24 Stevens, p. 363. 


no very high opinion of them. Unfortu- 
nately, he does not name the commander 
at the Battle of Mount Badon. Since an 
early Celtic poet, Nennius, and the An- 
nales Cambriae all unite in what seem in- 
dependent accounts in naming an Arthur 
as the leader, their story is quite difficult 
to shake.» However, as we have seen, 
there is no reason why a leader in the 
Romano-Celtic area in the west of Eng- 
land, sharing in the frontier traditions 
which may have included an earlier 
Arthur, should not also have borne that 
name. Thus it is well to consider the hy- 
pothesis that there were two Arthurs 
whose exploits eventually became con- 
fused in the folk mind of the Celtic world. 

How would a second Arthur fit into the 
picture of contemporary Romano-Celtic 
leadership of the early sixth century? As 
we have seen, a man with the name of 
Arthur might well come from the west of 
England, a land which was a part of the 
frontier and its culture. There is even an 


‘ obvious family in which to place him, the 


Aurelius or Aurelianus family. The leader- 
ship of about 472 was in the hands of 
Ambrosius Aurelianus. In Gildas’ day the 
king bearing the name Aurelius Caninus 
(if that was his name”) has been located 
upon the order of appearance of his name 
among those of the kings described by 
Gildas at the mouth of the Severn near 
Caerleon.” He has been suggested as the 


25 On the independence of the Annales Cambriae 
and Nennius see Brodeur, p. 251. The reference in 
Taliesen is mentioned in the Annales Cambriae, Pp. XX 
For a reference in Aneirin see K. Jackson, “The 
‘Gododdin’ of Aneirin,”’ Antiquity, XIII (1939), 25- 
34, esp. 29; C. A. Gresham, ‘‘The Book of Aneirin,” 
Antiquity, XVI (1942), 237. Tatlock, who tends to 
find little evidence of Arthur before Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, is skeptical of these references (pp. 199-201) 


26 “Caninus” looks like a play on a name (cf. Lloyd, 
I, 132, n. 31). He would seem to have been the ‘““Cynan 
Wledig”’ of tradition (Wade-Evans, p. xli). It is possi- 
ble that his first name reappears in the Gagas of the 
Tribal Hidage which should have inhabited the same 
area (cf. J. C. Russell,”” The Tribal Hidage,"’ Traditio, 
V [1947], 200, 203). 

27 Wade-Evans, pp. xxvi, xli-xlii; Hodgkin, I, map 
opposite 155. 
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degenerate grandson of Ambrosius,”* but 
Gildas unquestionably gave a very dark 
picture of these leaders, so that he may 
not have been anywhere near so bad as he 
is portrayed. In any case, the military 
leadership of the Celts came from the 
west of England; there is not the slightest 
evidence that the east of England pro- 
duced leadership at all in this period.”® 
Moreover, the west struggled effectively 
against the Irish as well as against the 
Saxons and drove the former from Wales 
in this very period. 

Arthur, then, might well be found in 
the Aurelius family in the generation be- 
tween Ambrosius and Caninus—the lack 
of a genealogy of this family except the 
mythical one in the pages of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is a great handicap here. There 
isa possibility that Aurelius Caninus was 
a son of Arthur—he is said to have been 
a “lion’s whelp.”’*° This epithet did not 
represent anything very admirable to 
Gildas. However, Gildas may not have 
cared to say anything about Arthur be- 
cause he disapproved of his character, as 
Arthur at a later date did not have a good 
reputation among the clerical writers.*! 
This would not, of course, have prevented 
him from attaining a high position among 
those lay Celts whose lives disturbed the 
clerical conscience of Gildas. The achieve- 
ment of Arthur as leader of Mount Badon 
was sufficient to make his name great in 
the Celtic world of the sixth century. 
Eventually the reputation of the two 
Arthurs might have merged as they re- 
treated further back into history, merely 
on account of the identity of the name. 

If the world of Arthur was about the 
same as the world of Gildas, it was not an 
inconsequential world. The five leaders 


_*“Suboles magnopere avita degeneravit’’ (cf. 
Stevens, p. 370, n. 8). 


* Lloyd, I, 119. Collingwood and Myres (p. 322) 
present a picture of Arthur which has not one bit of 
evidence behind it. 


” Siz Old English chronicles, p. 316. 
" Brodeur, pp. 263-64. 


mentioned by Gildas probably led tribes 
of several thousand families apiece. If 
Arthur led any sizable proportion of these 
groups, he would have had an army 
formidable enough to match most Anglo- 
Saxon combinations of his day. What is 
not clear is the extent to which Arthur 
could appeal to the Celts of the east. The 
problem centers to a considerable extent 
upon the question of the relationship of 
the Celts to that anchor of the east, the 
city of London. 

The controversy over the survival of 
London through the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies concerns the years between the visit 
of Germanus to England in 447, when it 
would appear that London was still thriv- 
ing, and the establishment of a bishopric 
there in 604. Some interesting evidence 
about London in this period, the per- 
sistence of streets from Roman to medie- 
val times, has been neglected. The princi- 
ple which may be applied has been well 
stated: that continuous use of a street 
should preserve its position throughout 
the whole period ;* or, conversely, that an 
unused street might disappear so that the 
next time traffic developed in the area 
the streets would not necessarily follow 
the old pattern. In London, it has been 
pointed out, medieval streets did not fol- 
low, in general, the pattern of the Roman 
ways. However, the exceptions are im- 
portant and have not been carefully re- 
garded. The accompanying map (Fig. 1) 
indicates what streets of London did pre- 
serve their integrity throughout the 
period. 

The map shows that the main thor- 
oughfare from the bridge or ford across 
the Thames into the city and then on west 
through the wall at Ludgate remained 

32 R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘“‘The topography of Saxon 
London,”’ Antiquity, VIII (1934), 444. On the topic 
generally see ibid. (1934), pp. 290-302, 443-47, and 
his London in Roman times (London, 1930); J. N. 
L. Myres, ‘‘Some thoughts on the topography of Saxon 


London,* Antiquity, VIII (1934), 437-42; Colling- 
wood and Myres, p. 317; Hodgkin, I, 137-47. 
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practically unchanged. Even the right- 
angled turn in the city persisted. If the 
city had been deserted for half a century, 
the road from the river to the west would 
probably either have shifted south of the 
river wall or have lost its right turn in the 
city. Probably also the area along this 
street, at least near the two gates, would 
have remained lined with such shops as 
existed. The population would tend to 


CRIPPLE GATE 


been suggested, seem to wander as if they 
were avoiding ruins.*4 There appears no 
continuous route out of the city to the 
east. This should mean that contact was 
lost with the east for a period and that 
the East Saxon connection with the city 
was opened sometime after the great de- 
cline in the population of the city. Simi- 
larly, there is no evidence of streets from 
Roman to medieval times in the north. 
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concentrate along this street. It should 
also mean that the city was in continuous 
contact with the west of England, pre- 
sumably with the Romano-Celtic groups 
in the west of England.** 

The section of greatest population den- 
sity in the Roman period was the eastern 
part. Here the familiar Roman grid of 
streets was lost, but the streets, as has 


*3 Silchester also apparently remained inhabited 
through most of the period (B. H. St. J. O'Neil, “The 
Silchester region in the fifth and sixth centuries a.p.,"’ 
Antiquity, XVIII (1944), 113-22). 


The short continuations in the northwest 
may indicate more traffic there or merely 
that the gates directed traffic straight into 
the city for a few hundred yards. 

The map of central and northwestern 
London indicates that Roman ruins, if 
they ever existed in the area, did not di- 
vert the streets. The medieval system 
seems to have led from all directions to an 
open place, presumably a meadow, along 
the Walbrook. It gives the impression that 

34 Myres, p. 438. 
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that part of the city offered little resist- 
ance to setting up the pattern and that the 
area in the fifth and sixth centuries must 
have been singularly bare of buildings.* 
The meadow was possibly a pasture or 
market for animals; the Walbrook would 
furnish the water for them. Its center was 
near the present position of the Bank of 
England. Since the shops were probably 
along the main thoroughfare, one can 
hardly look for them elsewhere. 

The population of such a city could 
not have numbered more than a few 
thousand at most, perhaps not more than 
three thousand. Some idea of its size might 
be gained by the size of the area of which 
it was the center in this period. That may 
be suggested by the history of its environs. 

Perhaps the history of London and its 
environs was about as follows. The Brit- 
ish, fleeing from Kent, retreated to Lon- 
don, making it somewhat like a Celtic 
dun.* London then remained a minor 
commercial city, through which the 
Romano-Celts of the west®’ kept up rela- 
tions with the people of Kent, the Saxons, 
and the Frisians. The city was strong 
enough so that invading Germans in the 
north built dikes against it.** Gradually 
the Frisians occupied Surrey and the 
territory north of the river*® but lost out 
to the Saxons, probably not long before 
600. During the period the city was in- 
habited by varied people: short dark folk 
(who became Cockneys),*® Romano-Celts, 
Frisians, and Saxons, retaining their hunt- 
ing rights over the surrounding area and 
preserving a limited local tradition. 


% The buildings in this area may well have been 
stripped to build onto or to repair the walls of the city. 
Gordon Home (Roman London (London, 1948], pp. 
147, 150) notes the use of stone from apparently older 
structures in the wall of the city. 

* Recorded by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under 
the year 457. 

* The Cilternsaetan are probably remnants of this 
group in the period about 600 (Russell, p. 200). 

*°Cf. Myres and Wheeler, Antiquity, VIII (1934), 
441, 446; Hodgkin, I, 337-47. 


** Russell, pp. 207-8. 
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Gradually the Romano-Celtic dominance 
declined and was succeeded by the 
Germanic. 

The study of the historic Arthur or two 
Arthurs is essentially a study of the dis- 
tinct culture which developed along the 
Romano-Celtic frontier in Britain. Gildas 
preserves elements of its historical tradi- 
tion, dealing, as one would expect, with 
walls, troops, military leaders, and other 
phases of its activities. The battles (as- 
signed by Nennius to Arthur) of a Roman 
general of the same name fall naturally 
into the picture. 

The withdrawal of the legions left the 
defense in the hands of the Romano-Celtic 
group, now mostly in the west of England. 
The dates in the Annales Cambriae upon 
examination appear accurate. With the 
assistance of Gildas, a chronological out- 
line of the phases of warfare with the 
Saxons is possible: steady loss of low- 
lands before the period of Ambrosius 
Aurelianus about 472, alternate loss and 
victory until the Battle of Mount Badon 
of 516, and prosperity with relative peace 
until the time Gildas was writing. 

The evidence seems to show that a sec- 
ond Arthur was the victor at Mount Ba- 
don and became a traditional hero, with 
whose exploits were eventually confused 
those of the earlier Arthur. The Celtic 
group possibly extended across central 
England to London. The Romano-Celtic 
group was still in existence in the time of 
Gildas but must have been largely de- 
Romanized by the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. The existence of this Romano-Celt- 
ic society needs further study to under- 
stand its implications both for England 
and for the Roman frontier. 


University or New Mexico 


40 While the Cockney group might have been built 
up over the centuries, it is more likely that a large nu- 
cleus came in as a result of the Saxon conquest and 
remained there. On these people see J. C. Russell, 
“The short, dark folk of England,’’ Social forces, 
XXIV (1946), 340—47. 








AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE, LINE 2, AGAIN 


LEO SPITZER 


HE prologue of the chantefable has 
been for many years the main crux 
in the otherwise smoothly flowing 
text of that Old French romance. Judging 
from the clarity of the rest, the prologue 
must then have been easily understand- 
able for the contemporary reader. In MP, 
XLV, 8, I had offered a new and, as it 
seemed to me, simple interpretation of 
line 2: 
Qui vauroit bons vers oir 
del deport du viel antif, 
de deus biax enfans petis 
Nicolete et Aucassins, 
5 des grans paines qu’il soufri 
et des proueces qu’il fist ... 


I translated del deport du viel antif “of the 
conduct of the old man [se. Aucassin’s 
father, the Count Garin de Beaucaire].”’ 
In this interpretation I had been preced- 
ed without my knowledge by Vincenzo 
Crescini in an article published in Studi 
dedicati a Torraca (p. 381), as Professor 
Raphael Levy has pointed out in an ar- 
ticle (MLN, LXIV, 164) supporting my 
view by new evidence for the meaning of 
OF deport = “deportment, conduct.’ In 
a recent article (RR, XL, 161), however, 
Professor Grace Frank, having consulted 
the original manuscript, has come to the 
conclusion that “from a paleographical 


! This interpretation is called by Mrs. Frank ‘‘im- 
plausible and prosaic.’’ I fail to understand why the 
mention of one of the protagonists, Aucassin's father, 
should be implausible, the more so since, by with- 
holding at this point his name from the reader and by 
the use of the vor media ‘‘behavior’’ (with no indica- 
tion of whether the old man's behavior was good or 
bad), the main interest of the reader is allowed to 
focus on the couple of lovers. And I fail to understand 
also why the use of the vor media ‘‘behavior,"’ justi- 
fied as it is by what I have said, should be subjected 
to the criterium ‘‘unpoetic vs. poetic.’’ Non erat hic 
locus. 


point of view mel is as likely a reading as 
viel” in line 2 and that this line must be 
interpreted: ‘(Whoever would hear fair 
verses) of the joy, of the ancient woe (of 
two lovely young creatures).’’ Mrs. Frank 
counters the objections that have been 
raised by Walther Suchier against the 
reading mel—(1) “that this form of mal 
does not occur elsewhere in the A ucassin,” 
(2) “that in our text and elsewhere mal 
does not have the meaning of Leid, which 
would be the required antithesis for de- 
port’’*—by asserting (1) that the stressed 
form mel, “vouched for by assonance and 
rhyme,” occurs not only in the oldest 
texts but also in poems written in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and (2) 
that mal (mel) can very well be considered 
a foil to deport, which itself has more usu- 
ally the meaning “joy” than ‘‘amuse- 
ment” and than “deportment, conduct” 
(the latter of which I had assumed). The 
couple del deport—du mel would “artisti- 
‘ally balance in reverse” the couple des 
paines—des proueces (ll. 5-6); antif, in 
turn, would give the nuance of “‘the tale of 
once upon a time.” 

I cannot accept Mrs. Frank’s interpre- 
tation for the three following semantic- 
stylistic reasons—whose cumulative im- 
pact should be balanced against my pro- 
posal which entails only one—removable 
—difficulty: the meaning of deport ‘“de- 
portment, conduct.” 

1. Mel in all the ten examples from 
twelfth- to thirteenth-century texts listed, 
but not quoted, by my opponent is found 
exclusively in assonance or rhyme—a fact 


2I am omitting W. Suchier's objection derived 
from a musicological point of view, which Mrs. Frank 
is right in dismissing. 
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which has been recognized for thirteenth- 
century texts by Meyer-Liibke in his Hist. 
frz. Gramm., p. 42.* Mrs. Frank does not 
ignore the particular location in the verse 
of our word; indeed, from her phrase 
“youched for by assonance and rhyme”’ 
one would assume that occurrence in as- 
sonance or rhyme is a positive asset—and 
not evidence that wherever we meet mel 
in twelfth- to thirteenth-certury poetry 
we have to do with an archaism. More- 
over, in all the cases listed the form mel 
appears only in fixed phrases, such as ne 
bien ne mel (et du bien et du mel), et li boin 
et li mel, (ne) faire (nul) mel, avoir mel, 
never as a noun that could be freely com- 
bined with a qualifying adjective, as 
would be antif. As early as the Roland, mel 
must have reached this petrified stage: it 
occurs only once in the poem, in a fixed 
phrase and in assonance: |. 2006 Jo n’ai 
nient de mel.* 

2. Antif is in somewhat the same situa- 
tion as mel: it is an archaic adjective, only 
found with certain nouns. Miss A. G. 
Hatcher, Studies in philology, XLIV, 18, 
polemizing against Koschwitz’s reading 
(in ll. 594 and 780 of the Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne) of pui antif instead of the 
pin antif of the manuscript, has pointed 
out that “in half the examples (of inani- 
mate reference) [in Tobler-Lommatzsch] 
antif is used of trees and forests (in the 
remaining half, sentier seems to be the 
leading concept). And, given the formal- 
ized treatment of epithets in Old French 
poetry (brun used of armor, bis of stones, 
cler of blood, ete.), it is unlikely that our 


*Mrs. Frank again lists this passage (among au- 
thorities on the history of mel) without quoting it. 
Incidentally, Meyer-Liibke adds one more text to the 
list of texts containing mel: Renaud de Montauban. 


‘In Godefroy, however, there is to be found one 
Passage (Fierabras) which contains the phrase as meles 
armes which Mrs. Frank has failed to quote—obvious- 
ly because the tonic form mel is quite wrongly used in 
adjectival function. But Fierabras is a most erratic 
and eclectic late thirteenth-century poem in which 
earlier narrative art is deliberately caricatured (cf. Ph. 
A. Becker, Altfranz. Literatur, I, 70). 
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author [= the author of the Pélerinage] 
would apply this ‘tree word’ to put.” It is 
still more unlikely that the author of 
Aucassin et Nicolette would apply antif to 
“‘woe”’ in a temporal sense (‘‘woe of yore, 
ancient woe’’) when the only temporal ref- 
erence attested in Old French is the fixed 
phrase al tens antif. We may compare this 
stereotyped expression with the al tens 
ancienor of the Alexius, in which replace- 
ment of the noun tens by words from other 
semantic areas is as little likely as in our 
phrase. There is not one example of an 
abstraction coupled with antif attested in 
Old French (such as “ancient glory,” B. 
Jonson: ancient humor, Dr. Johnson: an- 
cient experience, etc.). Abstractions were 
thought in the Middle Ages to be time- 
less rather than reminiscent of old times.® 

3. Deport, when meaning “pleasure’’ in 
Old French, has to do, pace Mrs. Frank, 
less with “joy” considered as an inward 
human feeling than with outward ‘‘mani- 
festation of joy” (“amusement, distrac- 
tion, sport’’). In the verse from Saisnes 
(1. 2347) quoted by Mrs. Frank: ce qui 
grief est as autres, m’est solaz et depors, we 
have to do, not with grief, “grief,”’ opposed 
to depors, “joy,” but with grief, “diffi- 
culty” (ef. Godefroy: “situation grave, 
pénible, difficulté”’), opposed to depors, 
“sport” (cf. the synonym solaz, “amuse- 
ment”): Charlemagne has warned his 
nephew Baudouin de passer outre Rune, 
molt est cuvers li pors, but Baudouin, bent 
on conquest and heroic exploit (deld est 
mes tresors), counters wise advice by 
bravado: “What is difficult for others, is 
pass-time and amusement for me.” If 

5 We find only geste ancienor and, quite parallel to 


cité, forest antie, murs antis, the variants palés, forest 
ancienor. 


6 In the Alezxius, for instance, we are told that ‘‘[{in 
old times] feit i ert justise et amor’’ and that ‘‘nostre 
ancessor ourent crestientet’’; but there is no mention 
made of the ‘‘ancient’’ justice, charity, and Christian- 
ity of our forebears. It is the siécle (i.e., mankind) that 
‘*buons fut,’’ ‘“‘toz est mudez,”’ ‘‘viels est e frailes,’’ 
that is, subject to change. 
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deport were used in our passage of Aucas- 
sin in its usual meaning (not “deport- 
ment’’), it could only mean “heroic ex- 
ploit” (cf. proweces, 1. 6). In any case, del 
deport and du mel do not offer an obvious 
couple of opposites such as bien et mal 
which would naturally have occurred to 
the poet. Moreover, in the exordium or 
proem,’ in which the content of the chante- 
fable is epitomized, I would have ex- 
pected, rather than a deport, “‘joy,”’ the 
word joie, which, as I pointed out in my 
article, is the key word in the whole work. 
And why should deport, “joy,” precede 
mel, “woe,” when in the tale itself the 
order of events is precisely the opposite, as 
is also shown by the mention in our pro- 
logue, first of the grans peines (1. 5), then 
of the proueces (1. 6) which bring about the 
lovers’ final joy of reunion? Would any 
poet intending to sing of separation and 
reunion epitomize his tale by beginning 
with reunion?*® The phrases grans peines— 
proueces, then, seem to me not “inversely 
parallel’ to deport—mel, but to exclude 
them. 


7I prefer the rhetorical technical terms of the 
Middle Ages and of antiquity to the trivial, half-true 
comparisons with modern ‘‘réclame"’ and ‘‘the jacket 
of a modern American novel’: in his proem, the 
medieval trouvére offered an epitome of the content of 
his tale, not because of the—undeniable—advertising 
value of such a synopsis, but because of a venerable 
literary tradition which originates in Homer and Virgil. 
In our prologue we find also the medieval topos, in- 
herited from antiquity, of the curative effect of song 
and music, used as a justification for poetic creation. 


In general, I believe in the truism that 
the commentator on Old French poetry 
should not consider the Old French word 
material as something that can be freely 
combined according to modern habits of 
speech. Because deport may mean “joy, 
amusement,” mal, “woe,” antif, “old, an- 
cient,”’ it is not said that the Old French 
poet would have combined the three 
words in such a manner that they fit the 
modern translation ‘‘of the joy, of the 
ancient woe.’’® The semantic areas and 
stylistic patterns into which the particular 
words are fitted in the old language must 
be carefully studied and individualized. 
After all, given the three modern English 
words “happiness,” “woe,” “ancient,” a 
modern poet could not combine them at 
random to something like ‘“‘ancient happi- 
ness and woe.” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


8 Similarly, Virgil in his proem mentions first the 
unhappy events in the life of his protagonist: multum 
ille et terris jactatus et alto and multa quoque et bello 
passus, before he turns (Aeneid i. 1. 5) to the happy 
end of the foundation of Rome. Before Virgil, Homer 
in the proem to the Odyssey had insisted three times 
on the ‘‘many”’ tribulations to which his protagonist 
was subjected (és uwa\a roddkd rA\4yx6n, etc.) before he 
was granted the véerwmoy juap. 

* It is also very questionable whether Mrs. Frank 
is justified in simply projecting this poetic English 
construction back into Old French: ‘‘of the joy. of 
the ancient woe,’ an 47é xowov for ‘‘of the ancient joy 
and woe,”’ is in English a revival, due to Renaissance 
humanism, of Greco-Latin constructions of the type 
(Horace) laus ill: debetur et a me gratia maior= 
‘‘maior laus et gratia ....’’ But are Old French ex- 
amples of such an ancient device attested? 
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THE OCCASION AND DATE OF SIR THOMAS 





BROWNE’S A LETTER TO A FRIEND! 


FRANK LIVINGSTONE HUNTLEY 


i 
IR THOMAS BROWNE’s A letter to a 
friend is not one of his major works, 
and yet it possesses qualities that 
make it still read. It takes the form of an 
epistle to a friend concerning the death 
from tuberculosis of a young man inti- 
mately known to that friend. As such, it 
performs two distinct functions, which re- 
quire its two apparently separate parts: 
(1) it describes from the point of view of 
the doctor the condition of the young man 
when he died, and (2) it takes this oppor- 
tunity to give advice to the friend on how 
best to live. Quite different in style from 
Browne’s ordinary correspondence, this 
letter.is obvioughy a literary piece; what- 
ever its initial Méeasion, it gives evidence 
of being artistically composed. Browne’s 






Letter combings the clinical facts of a; 


coroner’s reporg With a haunting view of 
mortality that ‘reminds one of Hydrio- 
taphia. 

The Letter was not published during its 
author’s life but was first given to the 
world in London by Dr. Edward Browne, 
Sir Thomas’ distinguished son and literary 
executor, in 1690. It was next included in 
the 1712 edition of Posthumous works of 
the learned Sir Thomas Browne, Knt., 
M.D., late of Norwich, etc. 

Its character and the circumstances of 
its publication pose a problem which no 
editor or critic has attempted to resolve. 


‘Is it merely a generalized description of 


death by tuberculosis that Sir Thomas has 


1T am grateful to the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a faculty summer grant which 
made this research possible and to Professor R. 8. 
Crane, of the University of Chicago, for invaluable 
advice. 


[Mopgen Puiooer, February, 1951] 
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decorated with the literary device of the 
epistle, or is it written of an actual case? 
If the latter, who were the people in- 
volved? And at what time in Sir Thomas’ 
literary activity was it first composed— 
does it belong with Christian morals (as 
indeed the parallels in the text between 
the later portion of it and Christian morals 
would seem to indicate) or with Hydrio- 
taphia? - 

The lack of an answer to these ques- 
tions lies behind the contradictions of his- 
torically minded editors and appreciative 
critics. Though Wilkins was silent on the 
subject, the date usually given by editors 
for its composition is 1672, when Browne 
was sixty-seven years old. Greenhill wrote 
that the Letter 
appears from internal evidence to have been 
written by Sir T. B. about 1672, ten years be- 
fore his death, about the same time as the 
Christian Morals, but shortly after. Great part 
of it has the appearance of being a cento (as the 
author would call it,) of passages which he had 
treasured up in his copious Common Place 
Books, and which he was glad to make use of 
before his death. . . . It consists of two parts, 
the former (##1-29) relating more or less 
closely to the subject matter of the Letter, the 
latter (##30-48) altogether distinct from it, 
and found with numerous variations in differ- 
ent parts of the Christian Morals. : 


Greenhill’s argument for 1672 is twofold. 
First, there is an allusion to Duloir’s 
Travels (1654) being published “‘yet 


2 W. A. Greenhill (ed.), Sir Thomas Browne's Re- 
ligio medici, Letter to a friend, &c. and Christian 
morals (London, 1881). Hereafter all references to the 
Letter will be incorporated in the text and will be to 
this edition—by section and page number. This quo- 
tation comes from Greenhill’s preface, pp. x—xi. 
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scarcely twenty years ago”’ (xiii, 136); ina 
passage first added to the sixth edition of 
Vulgar errors in 1672, Browne speaks of 
Duloir’s description of the Strait of Eu- 
ripos which appeared “about twenty years 
ago.’’? Also, that the Letier was written 
after the Christian morals, instead of be- 
fore, Greenhill argues by the fact that in 
Christian morals (iii, 162) Browne makes 
a mistake of Darius’ “sisters.” ‘“Daugh- 
ters’ is historically correct, and he 
emended the parallel section of advice in 
A letter to a friend (xxxiii, 148). The first 
argument is based tenuously on a single 
phrase. The second merely shows that the 
Letter may have been better edited. If so, 
then the second argument nullifies the 
first, since a similar “correction” might 
have accounted for the “twenty years 
ago.” 

Keynes follows Greenhill in the dating, 
and in Volume I of the Works places 
Christian morals before the Letter. In the 
Bibliography he notes that A letter to a 
friend “‘was evidently composed toward 
the end of Browne’s life, and was written 
to one whose friend had died of phthisis, 
but no record of the identity of the re- 
cipient now remains.’’* Greenhill’s reason- 
ing from the isolated phrase “twenty 
years ago” and Keynes’s apparent as- 
sumption that only old men give advice, 
together with the parallel passages in the 
Letter and Christian morals, form the basis 
for the present belief that Browne’s Letter 
was composed about 1672. 

On the other hand, such critics as Wal- 
ter Pater and Paul Elmer More have felt 


* Book VII, chap. xiii; Keynes, The works of Sir 
Thomas Browne (London, 1928), III, 300; Greenhill's 
notes, p. 298. 

‘Sec. v, pp. 89 ff. In a communication to TLS 
(September 4, 1919, p. 470) Keynes calls attention to 
the discovery of a fragment on consumption in 
Browne's commonplace books. Cf. Bibliography, No. 
197; this is published by him at the end of Vol. I 
(p. 188). Keynes is also aware that the 1690 folio 
(first) edition is not quite so rare as he once thought 
it was: he knows of at least sixteen copies (TLS, 
November 18, 1938, p. 748). 


that A letter to a friend bears a close kin- 
ship to Hydriotaphia. If it does, it must 
have been drafted in the 1650’s rather 
than in the 1670’s. Perhaps Walter Pater’s 
description of what he calls “this elfin let- 
ter,”’ in its effect upon the reader, is as 
true as any: 

In its first presentation to the public this letter 
was connected with Browne’s “Christian Mor- 
als’; but its proper and sympathetic colloca- 
tion would be rather with the “Urn-Burial,” of 
which it is a kind of prelude, and strikes the 
key-note. He is writing in a very complex situ- 
ation; to a friend, upon occasion of the death of 
a common friend. The deceased apparently 
had been little known to Browne himself till 
his recent visits, while the intimate friend to 
whom he is writing had been absent at the 
time; and the leading motive of Browne’s letter 
is the deep impression he has received in his 
visits of a sort of physical beauty in the coming 
of death, with which he still surprises and 
moves his reader. There has been, in this case, 
a tardiness and reluctancy in the circumstances 
of dissolution, which had permitted him, in the 
character of a physician, as it were, to assist at 
the spiritualizing of the bodily frame by natu- 
ral process; a wonderful new type of a kind 
of mortified grace being evolved by the way. 
The spiritual body had anticipated the formal 
moment of death; the alert soul, in that tardy 
decay, changing its vesture gradually, and as if 
piece by piece.® 

Paul Elmer More, too, wrote: 

Thus his ‘Letter to a Friend,’’ with its linger- 
ing absorption in the present mystery creeping 
upon the world before the very eyes of the 
watcher like an all-obliterating shadow out of 
the infinite, may be regarded as a complement 
to the “Urn-Burial,”’ with its rhapsody on the 
memorials of the past. Together they would 
seem to say: Look hither and lay aside vain 
pretensions: there is no knowledge of death.‘ 


Obviously, the date of composition can- 
not be settled until more thought has been 

‘Sir Thomas Browne,’’ Macmillan's magazine, 
LIV (London, May, 1886), 15. 

¢ “Sir Thomas Browne," Nation, LX X XVI (June4, 
1908), 508. 
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given to the occasion which prompted the 
writing. This demands an examination of 
all the indications in the Letter itself which 
bear upon the relationship and the par- 
ticularization of the persons involved: de- 
tails in the letter concerning (a) the pa- 
tient, (b) the recipient, and (c) their rela- 
tionship to each other and the writer’s 
relationship to the two. 

The title-page of 1690 is: “‘A letter to a 
friend, upon the occasion of the death of 
his intimate friend.’’ This means that all 
three persons are connected by friendship 
in a hierarchy of ascending intimacy. The 
doctor was called upon in the final stages 
of the deceased’s illness; he and the de- 
ceased are on the least intimate level. The 
recipient is a ‘friend’”’ of the author, who 
deserves the favor of knowing through the 
doctor of the final dissolution of the dying 
man. The most intimate relationship is 
that between the recipient and the de- 
ceased, which impels the doctor to de- 
scribe faithfully the symptoms of the pa- 
tient, the circumstances of his dying, and 
the meaning which his death may hold for 
the living friend. 

The first part of the Letter introduced 
by this title-page gives so many details of 
the patient that it is difficult to accept the 
theory that it has only a general, literary 
provenience. These include the disease 
that killed him, the time and circum- 
stance of his death, his age at death, some 
hints of his life, and an exposition of his 
moral character. 

At the first hint of the disease, Browne 
mentions the well-known spes phthisica of 
the tubercular, “the common Fallacy of 
consumptive Persons’’ (ii, 128).7 It was 
perhaps this false optimism on the part of 
the patient that led his friend not to ex- 

7Cf. L. J. Moorman, Tuberculosis and genius (Chi- 
cago, 1940), especially the case of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
Pp. 86 ff., and Katherine Mansfield’s dying words as 


reported by her husband, J. Middleton Murry: ‘‘I feel 
happy—deep down all is well’’ (pp. 122-23). 
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pect his death. But the doctor on his first 
visit told the relatives that the patient 
would probably not live to see the next 
summer (iii, 128). He gives his friend a 
historical treatise on consumption (sec. 
vi), and “in this consumptive Condition” 
(ix, 133) of the patient was struck by the 
remarkable wasting-away of his flesh (sec. 
ix). The emaciation from tuberculosis had 
been a long-drawn-out process, so that 
the man died very gently—almost as if he 
had fallen asleep (sec. v). In his extreme 
thinness he reminded Browne of Dante’s 
grotesque omo (ix, 134). The young man 
seemed to take on his “primal face.” 
Browne recognized in the visage the looks 
of the patient’s uncle, ‘‘the Lines of whose 
Face lay deep and invisible in his healthful 
Visage before’”’ (iii, 129). 

Besides the uncle, other relatives near 
him when he died were “his Female 
Friends,” who were irrationally curious to 
examine the dying man’s dreams in the 
vain hope of favorable prognostication 
(xvii). The time of his death is minutely 
given to us. The doctor was right in his 
prognosis; the patient did not live to ‘‘be- 
hold a Grasshopper” that summer (iii, 
128). He died near the middle of May 
(iv, 129), scarcely fifteen days after his 
birthday (viii, 133), in the middle of the 
night ‘‘when the Moon was in motion 
from the Meridian”’ (vii, 131). 

That he was a young man in his early 
thirties is made explicit. “Consumptive 
and tabid roots sprout early” (xx, 141), 
the doctor tells his friend, compared with 
other diseases: ‘‘He conceived his Thred 
long, in no long course of Years, and when 
he had scarce out-lived the second Life of 
Lazarus; esteeming it enough to approach 
the Years of his Saviour” (xxv, 144). It 
was probably his comparative youthful- 
ness that made the more shocking the re- 
semblance of his face to that of his living 
uncle. 
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There are minute physical characteriza- 
tions of the young man beyond his ex- 
treme “exenteration of flesh” that do not 
necessarily accompany tuberculosis. He 
had an early heavy beard (xi, 134) and 
poor teeth (xii, 136). He had had rickets 
when he was a child, a fact carefully noted 
by the attendant physician (xiii). 

The Letter also furnishes clues to the 

circumstances of his life. For one thing, 
the patient seems to have been a literary 
man: 
And this serious Person, though no minor Wit,® 
left the Poetry of his Epitaph unto others; 
either unwilling to commend himself, or to be 
judged by a Distich, and perhaps considering 
how unhappy great Poets have been in versi- 
fying their own Epitaphs; wherein Petrarcha, 
Dante, and Ariosto have so unhappily failed . . . 
[xxi, 141]. 

Here one notes the allusions to Italian 
poetry. French and Italian allusions are 
more numerous in the Letter than in 
Browne’s other compositions, but what 
they do here is difficult to say. Hoping to 
gain the advantage of a change of air by 
“imbibing the pure Aerial Nitre of these 
Parts’’ (iv, 129)—meaning, obviously, the 
air of East Anglia—the patient, Dr. 
Browne notes, was too late. He found 
“Sardinia in Tivoli,’”’ that is, the bad air 
of the first in the salubrious climate of the 
latter. It was an old Italian, not an Eng- 
lishman, who long ago had told Dr. 
Browne that most people die when the 
moon is leaving its meridian (vii, 131). 
Instead of saying “great Pan is dead,”’ for 
some reason Browne Italianizes the Plu- 
tarchian phrase to “The great Antonio 
was dead” (ii, 128). We have mentioned 
Browne’s reference to Dante’s face. Such 
foreign allusions as these may be appli- 
cable to either the recipient or the patient. 

*An additional paragraph at this point in the 
Sloan 1862 MS, left out of the 1690 text, says that the 


patient had thick hair, a double chin, and varicose 
veins in his legs. 


* My italics. 


There are, finally, many explicit details 
of the patient’s character. He was free 
from avarice: “In this deliberate and 
creeping progress unto the Grave, he was 
somewhat too young, and of too noble a 
mind, to fall upon that stupid Symptom 
observable in divers Persons near their 
Journeys end”’ (xxii, 142). Both his life 
and his death were models of Christian 
piety. He held the world in proper con- 
tempt (xxiv, 143), and he was quite will- 
ing to leave it at the time when most men 
think they may best enjoy it (xxvii, 145). 
He died unmarried and left no children 
(xx, 140). The most important part of his 
character was his chastity and moral pu- 
rity. He seemed to have attained “the 
measure of a perfect Stature in Christ” 
(xxviii, 146). 

The number and character of details in 
this description of the patient should con- 
vince any reader that it is not a general- 
ized description of death by tuberculosis 
but a report of the death of an actual man 
whom Browne had attended. These nu- 
merous and explicit details make more 
valid the assumption that the Letter was 
first drafted not as a literary exercise but 
as an actual letter. 

It is to be expected that within the 
letter the clues identifying the recipient 
would be more meager. We know from the 
title-page that Browne is writing to a 
friend intimately known to the deceased. 
The fact of a letter argues that the friend 
was absent at the time of the death; and 
we are told, “‘Altho at this distance you 
had no early Account or Particular of his 
Death, yet your Affection may cease to 
wonder that you had not some secret 
Sense or Intimation thereof” (ii, 127). The 
friend is well acquainted with the de- 
ceased’s family and would recognize the 
allusion to the uncle’s face and to the 
dreams of the ‘female friends.’’ He must 
also be acquainted with the dead man’s 
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literary activity and either be especially 
interested in French and Italian himself 
or be acquainted with the deceased’s 
knowledge of those languages. The re- 
cipient is also obviously a nonmedical 
man, for Browne hints that he must be 
ignorant of “‘Plautus’s sick Complexion”’ 
or the famous face of Hippocrates (ii, 128). 
Yet the absent friend is apparently well 
educated; in spite of his ignorance of 
physic, he would appreciate the learned 
and technical account that Browne gives 
him, as well as the personal details of the 
patient. He is one who must have under- 
stood Browne’s strange substitution of the 
“great Antonio” for the “great Pan is 
dead.”’ 

The advice at the end of the letter not 
only grows out of the exemplum given by 
Browne in his description of the young 
man but also must have been thought ap- 
plicable to his absent friend. That Browne 
presumes to give advice at all may argue 
that the friend to whom he writes it is a 
younger man. The letter ends with spe- 
cific advice on such purely personal mat- 
ters as chastity, attitudes toward wealth, 
responsibilities of position, the necessity 
of principle, and expectations of longevity 
in view of this early death. 

These are the important internal de- 
tails of the Letter concerning the patient, 
the friend to whom Browne is describing 
the patient’s death, and the relationship 
between the three men. The patient is the 
center of this pattern and is so important 
that any identification must be made pri- 
marily through him. And yet the triple 
interrelationship of the principals de- 
mands that identification must depend 
not upon any single and possibly coinci- 
dental occurrence, for example, a young 
man’s dying of tuberculosis near Norwich 
at a time, let us say, between 1650 and 
1675. Rather, the real-life personages 
must fit together and proof of identity 


with Browne’s “characters” stand or fall 
by this Gestalt of associations as well as by 
individual parallels. This makes the possi- 
bilities actually very narrow. 

I believe that the patient Browne de- 
scribes in A letter to a friend was Robert 
Loveday, the translator of La Cal- 
prenéde’s Cléopdire; that the friend to 
whom Browne is writing was Sir John 
Pettus; and, since Loveday died in 1656, 
that the Letter was first drafted not in 
1672 but two years before Hydriotaphia 
was published. This hypothesis will re- 
quire the following proof: (a) that in 1656 
Browne had a patient, Robert Loveday, 
who died of consumption in that year; 
(b) that Robert Loveday possessed the 
traits of age, family, profession, and char- 
acter indicated in the Letter; (c) that Love- 
day had an “‘intimate friend” in Sir John 
Pettus, who was absent at the time of 
Loveday’s death; and (d) that Browne in 
1656 knew Sir John well enough to write 
this letter to him and that some of the 
traits of the Letter are applicable to him. 

Before proceeding to the proof of this 
hypothesis, one might ask why no at- 
tempt has been made heretofore to iden- 
tify the patient in the Letter and its re- 
cipient. A conjectural answer will help to 
explain the kind of support for these prop- 
ositions that must be used. There are rea- 
sons why care should have been taken by 
Browne himself during his life and by his 
son Edward as literary executor to sup- 
press the actual circumstances which so 
obviously gave the Letter its being. Sir 
Thomas, and to a far lesser degree his son, 
could very well perceive that suppression 
of identity would aid in the literary uni- 
versality that the Letter possesses. Also (if 
the Letter involved Royalists before the 
Restoration) there may have been politi- 
cal reasons for carefully expunging all 
easily identifiable signs. Again, within the 
circle of the famous doctor’s acquaintance 
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in the East Anglian counties and in Lon- 
don there might very well be social reasons 
for concealment, in view of the frankness 
of the advice at the end. The more distin- 
guished the friends, the greater would be 
the degree of suppression. 

The strongest reason, however, why we 
should expect deliberate erasure of per- 
sonal identity is that to the two doctors 
responsible for its composition and publi- 
cation, Sir Thomas and his son Dr. Ed- 
ward, the detailed description of the final 
symptoms of a patient and of what seems 
te have been his autopsy, accompanied by 
a disquisition on his character, was a 
violation of the Hippocratic Oath, espe- 
cially this clause of it: ‘What I may see 
or hear in the course of the treatment or 
even outside of the treatment in regard to 
the life of men, which on no account one 
must spread abroad, I will keep to myself, 
holding such things shameful to be spoken 
about.’ Even though Thomas Browne, 
M.D., may have given the oath an easy 
Pythagorean interpretation, it seems cer- 
tain that he would observe the ethics of its 
final injunction. For these and similar rea- 
sons no attempt to identify the patient 
and the recipient can be an open-and-shut 
case; rather, it must rest upon probabili- 
ties. 

I 

The article on Robert Loveday in the 
DNB is so bare as not even to include 
dates. Hence a brief account of Loveday 
here is necessary before I can show that he 
was attended in his final illness by Dr. 
Browne of Norwich." The Lovedays were 
an ancient family at Chediston (some- 
times spelled “‘Cheston’’) in East Suffolk, 


% Ludwig Edelstein, M.D., ‘“‘The Hippocratic 
Oath: Text, translation, and interpretation,’’ Supple- 
ments to the Bulletin of the history of medicine, Vol. I, 
ed. Sigerist |Baltimore, 1943)). 

11 [I borrow here from my forthcoming article in 
The review of English studies, ‘‘Robert Loveday: Com- 
monwealth man of letters."’ 


two miles west of Halesworth. There was 
a Robert Loveday living there at the time 
of Edward I.” They were probably the 
leading citizens in this village of scarcely 
more than two hundred people, except 
when Sir John Pettus, that stormy Royal- 
ist who had married the daughter of Sir 
Richard Gurney, lord mayor of London, 
was in and out of his estate at Cheston 
Hall. The grandfather, Anthony Loveday, 
had married Ellen, daughter of William 
Crow of Yarmouth. Their son, Henry, 
also married a Yarmouth girl, Alice 
Skarph. The children of this marriage 
that we know about were Robert (our 
subject), Anthony, and two daughters— 
Fenner and Jane.'* Aunts, uncles, and 
cousins in profusion dwelt near by; and 
Anthony appears to have made his home 
for a while at Barningham, Suffolk, about 
nine miles southeast of Thetford, a town 
on the border between Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. 

After his education at Cambridge, 
Loveday’s regular employment in the 
early 1650’s was that of secretary to Lady 
Clinton in the family of the Earl of Clare 
in Nottinghamshire. Thomas Bailey, his- 
torian of that county, describes Robert 
Loveday in these words: 

About this time [entry for 1652] there lived, 
as an upper servant in the family of the Earl of 
Clare, at Clare Hall, (Thurland House) in Not- 
tingham, Robert Loveday, a very extraordi- 
nary person for his station in life; being an 
excellent scholar, well skilled in the classics, 
and possessing a very ready pen. He translated 
the three first parts of Cleopatra, and wrote, 
besides, a volume of letters, both of which per- 
formances were in good esteem with the public 
and literati of his time." 


12 Page's supplement to the Suffolk traveler (Ipswich, 
1844), pp. 583-84. 

13 Bysshe’s visitation of the county of Suffolk, ed. for 
the Harleian Society (London, 1910), p. 52. Cf. B.M. 
Add. MSS 19, 140, fol. 192. 

4 Annals of Nottinghamshire (London, n.d.), I, 
838. 
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Robert Loveday’s major work was the 
translation of La Calprenéde’s Cléopdtre 
(12 vols. ; 1647), whose author was already 
famous for Cassandre. Before he died, 
Loveday had translated the first three 
parts, calling his romance Hymen’s prae- 
ludia, or love’s masterpiece. These three 
parts were published separately in octavos 
beginning in 1652, then bound together 
and published by R. Lowndes in 1654. 
This volume has commendatory poems by 
R. Braithwait, James Howell, John Chap- 
perline, J. Wright, and G. Wharton. 

In 1656, under the same title and with 
the same frontispiece, appeared the fourth 
part, translated by John Coles. In his 
dedication to Lady Jane Cheyney, Coles 
pays his sad respects ‘‘to the politer Pen 
of the since deceased Loveday.” In his 
“To the reader’ he explains that the 
fourth part was begun but—“‘’tis my 
grief’—not completed “by the Elegant 
pen of the Ingenious Loveday.” And 
among the congratulatory poems by Sir 
Kenelm Digby and others, “J. W.” as- 
serts in a poem that Loveday before his 
death had persuaded John Coles to con- 
tinue the romance. Loveday is alive in a 
preface dated 1654 and dead in another 
preface dated 1656. Further evidence of 
his early death will be more germane a 
little later. 

In addition to the translation of only a 
fourth of this huge French romance, 
which thereafter bore his name, Loveday 
became well known for a volume of let- 
ters, which his brother Anthony collected 
after his death and published, in obvious 
imitation of James Howell’s Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae. The frontispiece of the 1659 Let- 
ters is the portrait made by the celebrated 
artist William Faithorne. Under it are 
these verses: 


Wouldst know whose Face this Figure repre- 
sents; 


, 


He was the Muses Darling, in whose Tents 
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He liv’d and dyde: And on whose Shrine was 
writ 
Here lies the paragon of Art and wit. 


That his Letters were in demand for a 
whole generation is shown by five editions 
of them listed in the British Museum 
catalogue: 1659, 1662, 1669, 1673, and 
1684. Samuel Johnson mentioned Love- 
day’s Letters in his Life of Pope, in connec- 
tion with Howell’s Epistolae Ho-Elianae 
and other famous collections, but he was 
mistaken in thinking that Loveday’s let- 
ters had been printed only once."® 

It is from Robert Loveday’s Letters 
that evidence comes for his death by tu- 
berculosis and for his being attended in 
his final illness by Dr. Thomas Browne of 
Norwich. The first to mention the Love- 
day letters with reference to Browne’s 
biography was D. Lloyd Roberts in 
1892.17 Keynes, in his Bibliography, cites 
Dr. Roberts’ three passages from the 1662 
edition and doubts that they refer to Dr. 
Thomas Browne of Norwich. He admits, 
however, that there was no well-known 
“Doctor Butler’ (who is mentioned on 
p. 209 of the 1662 edition) then living in 
Norwich to whom the initials might re- 


18 Loveday’s letters, domestic and forrein. To several 
persons, occasionally distributed in subjects philosophi- 
cal, historicall & morall. By Robert Loveday Gent. the 
late Translator of the three first Parts of Cleopatra. 
London, Printed by J. G. for Nath. Brook, at the 
Angel in Corn-hill, 1659. (Hereafter quotations from 
the Letters will be from this 1659 edition and references 
to it will be incorporated in the text.) 


16 Lives of the English poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 
1905), III, 159. 


17 Religio medici and other essays of Sir Thomas 
Browne (London: Stott, 1892), introd., p. xxvi: ‘‘In- 
teresting allusions to Dr. Browne as a medical adviser 
of considerable repute are found in Loveday’s Letters, 
a curious collection of flowery epistles published in 
1662. Loveday was clearly a hopeless consumptive, 
and many of his letters contain somewhat tedious 
descriptions of the progress of his malady.’’ Dr. Rob- 
erts quotes three passages, and concludes (p. xxvii): 
“It is, of course, open to dispute that that Dr. B. of 
Norwich may not be Dr. Browne of Norwich, but the 
use of the epithet ‘great.’ removes, we think, all reason- 
able doubt on the subject.’’ This edition is Keynes's 
No. 40 in the Bibliography; it was reissued in 1898. 
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fer."* In the Letters, however, there are 
two “Doctor B.’s,” as a brief analysis will 
show. 

The earliest allusion is Letter X XI ad- 
dressed “To Doctor B.” Loveday knows 
this doctor well, and the letter expresses 
friendship. There is no reference to Nor- 
wich. In the next letter (XXII, p. 40) 
Robert tells his brother of a certain no- 
torious character in Nottingham who 
cures by taking the pulse. This character 
tells a story which Robert can hardly be- 
lieve, i.e., he calls himself the nephew of 
“the great Dr. B.’”’; he says he has all of 
“the famous doctor’s” prescriptions, that 
he was bound apprentice to a shoemaker 
but escaped to become a physician, that 
he fought for the king, was captured, but 
drugged sixteen of his Cromwellian guards 
and escaped. 

Robert is suffering from what he calls a 
‘“‘hecticall condition.”’ At Bath, where he 
accompanies the Clintons, he takes the 
waters “according to Dr. B.’s prescription, 
for my head.” This is obviously Robert’s 
old doctor. The disease grows upon him. 
He writes to his brother: “ ’tis the custom 
of these Diseases to lye long a gasping be- 
fore they dye, and like Candles new burnt 
out, leave some heat in the socket” 
(XXXII, pp. 61-62). 

He keeps asking his brother, who has 
many occasions to be in Norwich, to give 
his respects to “our friends in Norfolk and 
Suffolk” (p. 75). By a miscarriage of mail, 
the physic his brother got him in Norwich 
never arrived. Robert writes: “I think 
there is a conspiracy of chances that trav- 
erse the Cure of this unlucky malady” 
(p. 91). But in Letter LVI: “If your Af- 
faires shall call you to Norwich... I 


18 Bibliography, No. 229, p. 153. Both Roberts 
and Keynes refer to three passages in the 1662 edition 
on pp. 40, 108, and 190-92. Though I have not seen 
the 1662 edition, I have compared the first or 1659 
edition with the ‘“‘seventh impression’ of 1684 and 
find no important differences. 


would gladly have the opinion of Dr. B. 
from whose advice I fancy most hope of 
all” (p. 106). This could not possibly be 
the same “‘Dr. B.”’ whose prescriptions he 
has been using to no avail. The designa- 
tion of Norwich, too, points to this being 
a second “Dr. B.” 

His condition becomes desperate. To 
his sister Fenner he writes: ‘My old 
trouble still vexes me, and I am againe in 
Physick for it: it has cost me much money, 
and I think at last it will cost me my life, 
for the distillation has given me a Cough 
with a bad presage. Heavens Will be done” 
(XLIII, p. 124). To his other sister, Jane, 
he speaks of “‘my maladie’s increase” and 
adds: “How the Divine hand intends to 
use me by that means, I am uncertain, 
but will learn to welcome the worst” 
(LXXIV, p. 142). 

For three years the peripatetic Clintons 
had taken him from Nottingham, to Bath, 
to London, to Land’s End (where they 
had a married daughter). He wants to 
come “home” to Norfolk (p. 145), for he 
has received a prescription from his 
brother: “I pray present my hearty 
thanks to the Doctor for bestowing his 
Receipt upon me” (LXXX, p. 153). Two 
letters later he is expressing to this new 
“Dr. B.” with some awe his gratitude for 
friendship and help. He has not yet met 
this Dr. B. and prays for a meeting. The 
letter is signed “‘Dear Doctor, Immortally 
yours” (LXXXII, p. 155).!® Again he 
writes to his brother: “If you have a Rec- 
ipe from Dr. B. of some sovereign lotium, 
it will be gratefully welcom. I am invec- 
tive against cruel interest, and do upbraid 
my narrow condition that will not suffer 
me to meet you at Norwich” (CI, p. 186). 

At one critical stage he has evidently 
received a hopeful prognosis by mail, for 
he writes to Anthony: 


1® T am unable, in this letter, to identify “‘your ver- 
tuous Bedfellow Mr. H., {and] honest C. B.,"’ to whom 
“Dr. B."' is to give Loveday's respects. 
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I would gladly find Doctor B. not mistaken in 
the situation of my malady, and I hope my 
experience will hereafter assure me, as now my 
observation begins to persuade, that there is no 
flaw in his judgment. I have a strong fancy 
that I shall reap much benefit by those lotions 
he speaks of, and therefore when you go next to 
Norwich let me intreat you to take note of the 
ingredients from his dictates. . . . I intend not 
to straggle the breadth of a hair from what 
Doctor B. prescribes [CIV, pp. 192-93]. 


By page 206 he hopes to be allowed to 
come “home,” for “I am resolved to con- 
sult Dr. B.” By page 222 his condition 
grows more “hectical.” He knows how 
serious it is: 

My old Cough, with a great cold to boot, do 
constrain me at this time to be bad Company, 
which you may easily perceive by the languor 
of my stile: this Cough I find has lately fed 
upon my flesh, & carried away enough from the 
poor store I had to make me doubt a Consump- 
tion; but whatsoever the hand of Heaven sends 
me I shall endeavour to bid welcome [CXLIV, 
p. 267]. 


The final premonition, with the fateful 
spes phthisica, is this: 

I confess I do more than suspect a Consump- 
tion, and if that be designed to fetch me from 
this World, I think I shall go without re- 
luctancy ; for I have already received enough of 
the Divine hand to make me admire his 
bounty: but I have fair hopes of a recovery 
[(CXLVIII, p. 275]. 


There is one unusual letter (CXLVII, 
pp. 271-73) which deserves final notice. 
It is the only letter in the entire volume 
that does not even have initials to identify 
its recipient. The form of address is merely 
“Sir.” The style is quite different from 
the other letters—deferential, high-toned, 
pious, and filled with classical allusions. 
To this “Sir,” Robert Loveday wrote: 
“How oft I have wisht for a Mercurial 
Caduceus to insomniate the Argus-eyes of 
jealous people, that I might safely steal a 
visit, & with it the enjoyment of your 
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happy society.”’ In this strain of forced 
Latinity, he continues with allusions to 
the Remora, Plato’s year, and Acheloan 
shapes. By its deliberately changed style 
and by the fact that its initials of address 
alone are removed, one can suspect 
(though there is no proof) that this letter 
was addressed directly to the famous Dr. 
Browne, author of Religio medict. 

This is the evidence from Robert Love- 
day’s Letters for his death by tuberculosis 
and for his having been attended in the 
latter stage of his illness by Dr. Browne of 
Norwich. 

II 

But, even if Loveday was attended at 
the end of his consumption by Dr. 
Browne, he may not be the young man of 
A letter to a friend. Again from his Letters 
comes the major evidence that he pos- 
sessed the traits of age, family, profession, 
and character indicated in Browne’s Let- 
ter. 

Browne’s consumptive, we know, “ap- 
proached the years of his Savior” and 
“scarce outlived the second life of Laza- 
rus.”’ It is a good time to die, remarks Dr. 
Browne, ‘‘to leave this World about that 
Age when most Men think they may best 
enjoy it.”’ Browne half-congratulates the 
young man on dying so willingly, leaving 
no progeny behind him as a vain monu- 
ment. Browne’s young man died in his 
mid-thirties. 

Robert Loveday died of tuberculosis at 
the age of thirty-five. That he was born in 
1621 and died in 1656 can be deduced in 
the following way. Venn’s Alumni Canta- 
brigienses tells us that Robert Loveday 
was admitted to Peterhouse College. Un- 
der his name in Walker’s Admissions to 
Peterhouse, as of the date December 20, 
1636, there is this: ““Eodem die Robertus 
Loveday Suffolciensis annos natus quin- 
decim educatus in eadem schola admissus 
est pensionarius ad primum mensam 
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scholarium sub tutela D™' Beaumont. 
Robert Loveday, then, was admitted to 
Peterhouse at the age of fifteen in 1636. 
He must have been born in 1621. 
According to his brother Anthony, he 
was thirty-five years old when he died. In 
‘An elegy on the decease of his dearly be- 
loved brother, Mr. Robert Loveday,” ap- 
pended to the 1659 Letters, signed “‘A. L.,” 
we learn that Robert, while “in this short 
life he liv’d,” loathed the rude world and 
aspired to heaven: 
But whil’st he lived here seven times five years, 
(but half man’s age) for time lost no arreares, 
His industry did like a River run, 
No time allow’d to sin from Sun to Sun.” 


If Robert Loveday was born in 1621 and 
died at the age of thirty-five, he must have 
died in 1656—the date which coincides 
with the change in translators for Hymen’s 
praeludia. Browne’s young man died in 
the middle of May, a fortnight after his 
birthday. I have been unable to find more 
exact dates of Loveday’s birth and death 
than those of the years. Anthony’s 
“thirty-five years’”’ as the age at which his 
brother died may contain a literary flour- 
ish in the direction of Dante, a compli- 
ment to his brother’s Italian learning. Yet 
the age at which Robert Loveday died is 
close enough to Browne’s references to the 
age of Christ and of Lazarus’ second life” 
to strengthen one’s belief in his identity 
with Browne’s young man. 

Though emaciation is a common oc- 
currence in advanced tuberculosis, both 
Loveday and Browne take note of this. 
Loveday is alarmed at his swift loss of 
weight. Browne’s young man, before he 
died, was an “exuccous corpse” and 


2 Thomas Alfred Walker, Admissions to Peter- 
house, 1615-1911 (Cambridge, 1912), p. 58. Loveday 
matriculated at Peterhouse in 1637 (Venn, University 
of Cambridge, matriculation and degrees, 1544-1669 
(Cambridge, 1924], Part I, Vol. III, p. 107). Venn’'s 
death date for Loveday, 1662, is patently wrong. 

21 (P. 283], ll. 17-20. 

2 Tradition has it that this was thirty years. 


weighed scarcely more than his coffin (xv, 
138; ix, 134). 

There are also family references in com- 
mon. Browne mentions the “female 
friends” who asked about the dying man’s 
dreams. We have seen that Loveday wrote 
to his two sisters, Jane and Fenner, con- 
stantly. In addition, he had female cous- 
ins, aunts, sisters-in-law—all of whom fig- 
ure in his letters home. But the reference 
to the uncle is more apt. Though Browne’s 
patient was only in his middle thirties, 
“‘Age had set no Seal upon his Face, yet a 
dim Eye might clearly discover Fifty in 
his Actions” (xxviii, 146). Browne re- 
marks that the dying man took on the 
visage of his uncle (iii, 129). Robert Love- 
day had a favorite uncle who appears to 
have been twice his age; he addressed Let- 
ter XIII (p. 26) “To his Unkle Mr. 
W. L.,” inclosing “a dull transiation out 
of the French tongue.”’ Loveday ends his 
letter with: “That you may enjoy a con- 
stant Spring of happiness in this Winter of 
your Age, and want nothing, but want it 
self, shall never be left out of the prayers 
and wishes of, Deare Unkle, Yours, &c. 
R. L.” 

Browne’s Letter is filled with French 
and particularly Italian allusions. Love- 
day’s Letters tell clearly the story of his 
acquiring the French and Italian lan- 
guages and of the translation of La Cal- 
prenéde that brought him literary fame so 
soon before he died. The Clintons used 
French readily (XVI, p. 30), and Loveday 
at one point has already acquired French 
and is learning Italian. ‘I am very happy 
in an old Jtalian Gentleman that serveth 
my Lady Dowager,” he writes, “‘one of the 
best Linguists in England” (LVI, p. 105). 
Through hard study he hopes to thrive 
“in my French and Italian” (p. 125). He 
reports to Sir John Pettus such marked 
progress in these two languages “that I 
am encouraged to publish” (LXV, p. 128). 
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Ie ordered the latest edition of Cotgrave’s 

Dictionary.?* The first piece of translation 
he tried his hand on was “a mad fan- 
tastick Dream’ out of the French ro- 
mance of Francion (p. 135).?4 He repeated 
a request of his lord for “some more Ital- 
ian songs” (p. 191); offered to compare for 
“Signior G.’”’ an English translation with 
the Italian original (p. 196); and used the 
Italian proverb “A case troppo alte non si 
pigtia mira” (p. 217). 

Sir Thomas writes that the patient 
hoped to profit by the “nitre of these 
Parts” (iv, 165), as though the sick man, 
after wandering in various places, had com 
home in vain to the more healthful climate 
of East Anglia. He had “wisely seen the 
World at home and abroad” (xxiv, 1438). 
Loveday, though ill, followed the Clintons 
all around England, but we have no 
knowledge of any travels he made on the 
Continent. 

Browne asserts his patient to have been 
“no minor Wit.”’ This important fact that 
he was a writer emerges, for definite rea- 
sons, in this understatement. In polite 
circles Loveday was already well known, 
through Hymen’s praeludia, as a ‘‘wit.”’ 

The similarity in the characters of 
Browne’s young man and of Loveday has 
already received some notice in the many 
quotations. A little more may suffice. 
Faced with death, Browne’s patient be- 
came neither a Diogenes nor a Democritus 
(xxiv, 143) but kept to his Christian faith 
in God’s providence. He was virtuous by 
principle, not by craft: ‘“Cautelous Chas- 
tity and crafty Sobriety were far from 
him” (xxix, 146). Loveday was no puritan 
in the popular meaning of the term; he 


%J. Jacobs (ed.), James Howell’s Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae (1890-92), II, 685, includes this letter as one 
written to Howell. The initials of address are merely 
“Mr. H.’’ Howell had edited Cotgrave’s Dictionary 
(Jacobs, notes, II, 806). 

“Charles Sorel’s Histoire comique de Francion 
(1623, 1626, 1633, ete.), ed. Emile Roy (“Société des 
textes francaise modernes”’ (Paris: Hachette, 1924]). 


drank, he smoked, he loved the entertain- 
ment of friends and the pageantry of the 
progresses made here and there with his 
lord and lady. 

The beauty of character in Browne’s 
young man, as we have seen, is chastity, 
moral purity. This is the virtue wherein 
he measured the perfect stature of Christ: 
“One day lived after the perfect Rule of 
Piety, is to be preferred before sinning Im- 
mortality” (xxviii, 146). This is what 
made his age at death so perfect.” And 
consequently chastity is a virtue that 
Browne early enjoins upon the friend to 
whom he is writing (xxxiii, 148). 

The theme of chastity is closely paral- 
leled in Loveday’s life and work. In Letter 
LXXVIII (p. 148) he tells his brother of 
the plan for the frontispiece, affixed not 
only to his translation of the first three 
parts of Hymen’s praeludia but to those 
parts, done by friends, which succeeded it. 
The engraving shows Hymen as the high 
priest about to light an altar with hearts 
on it; but Cupid (Robert explains as 
though writing a masque) stops her with 
these words issuing from his mouth: 
“‘Nondum peracta sunt praeludia”’ or “It’s 
not time to light your marriage taper, for 
the wooings are not past” (p. 149). This 
refers, Robert concludes, to “the unfin- 
ished Story, as well by the Author as the 
Translator.” It is clear from the other 
letters that Loveday was too sick and too 
busy to think of love, marriage, children. 
There is no repining the lack of them. To 
“Mr. W.” he writes: ‘All women have 
yet appeared so indifferent, as the whole 
Sex was never able to give me a Passion” 
(XXXVIII, p. 74). Chastity, to be sure, 
was a commonplace theme, yet the paral- 
lel is striking between the emphasis 
Browne places on this trait in his patient 


2 Cf. Religio medici, Part I, sec. 39: ‘‘Some Divines 
count Adam thirty years old at his Creation, because 
they suppose him created in the perfect age and Stat- 
ure of Man.”’ 
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and the fact of Loveday’s dedication of 
his short life to a French romance that 
enshrines this particular virtue. 


III 


So much for the evidence in Loveday’s 
Letters of his possessing the traits of 
Browne’s young man. Now it will be nec- 
essary to show that Loveday had an “‘inti- 
mate friend” in Sir John Pettus, who 
would want to know, being absent, the 
circumstances of Loveday’s death. 

Sir John Pettus (1613-90) of Rack- 
heath, four and a half miles northeast of 
Norwich, could trace his pedigree through 
some of the most famous families of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk.”* His grandfather, Sir 
John Pettus, had bought Overhall Manor 
in Rackheath in 1606, and the family had 
given at least three mayors and many 
aldermen to the city of Norwich.?” The 
Sir John Pettus contemporary with Dr. 
Browne was a wealthy man and, in 1655, 
was lord owner of Cheston Hall in Chedis- 
ton,”* the same village of some two hun- 
dred people in which the Lovedays had 
had their family seat since Edward I. In 
1639 Sir John had married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Gurney, lord 
mayor of London. He had been knighted 
by Charles I on November 25, 1641, as a 
mark of His Majesty’s favor to Gurney. 
An ardent Royalist, Sir John Pettus sent 
money to Charles II in France after 1649 
and, all in all, contributed over twenty 
thousand pounds to the Royalist cause. 
Having depleted his estates, in 1655 he 
petitioned Cromwell, who made him dep- 
uty governor of the royal mines. In the 


2% See “The 1664 Visitation of Norfolk, II, M-—Z,"’ 
Norfolk Record society, V (1934), 164-65. He was the 
son of Sir Augustin Pettus and Abigail, his second 
wife, daughter of Arthur Heveningham. 

27 Francis Blomefield, An essay towards a topo- 
graphical history of the county of Norfolk (11 vols., 
2d ed.; London, 1805), V, 427. Cf. pedigree, ibid., X, 
448. 

28 Augustine Page, A supplement to the Suffolk 
traveler (Ipswich, 1844), p. 215. 
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same year Sir John’s wife left him, turned 
Catholic, came back five years later but 
left again to enter a nunnery; in 1672 she 
procured her husband’s excommunica- 
tion.?® Their daughter Elizabeth married 
Samuel Sandys, and it is in the Sandys 
family home at Ombersley in Worcester- 
shire that R. White’s portrait of Sir John 
Pettus is hanging today.*° 

Anthony Loveday, in his “To the 
reader” of his brother’s posthumous Lel- 
ters, boasts of the family acquaintance 
with this well-known figure.*! To start the 
collection off well, he places two letters ad- 
dressed to “Sir J. P.” at the very begin- 
ning, and there are innumerable references 
throughout the book to “Sir J. P.”’ The 
first item of frontal matter is a letter*® “To 
my friend Mr. A. L. [Anthony Loveday],” 
signed “J. Pettus” and dated May 14, 
1657—possibly the first anniversary of 
Robert’s death. Sir John in this letter 
urges Anthony to publish his dead broth- 
er’s letters, though many of them are 
written to Sir John himself. As for his let- 
ters written to Loveday, Sir John wishes 
that he had not expressed himself as he 
had on certain matters of state.** Of Rob- 
ert Loveday, deceased, he says at the end: 
“TI shall onely add this... that I well 
knew your Brother valiant, faithful, and 
discreetly industrious in all the concern- 
ments of body and mind. I was his 
Friend.’’*4 That Sir John Pettus and Rob- 
ert Loveday were closely united in friend- 
ship, then, is shown not only by their con- 
tiguity of interests and position in the 
small village of Chediston but also by ex- 


2° These facts are to be found in the DNB. 

%® Rev. J. Granger, Biographical history of England 
(6 vols.; London, 1824), V, 289. The portrait forms 
the frontispiece of Sir John’s Fleta minor, 1683 folio. 

31 (Sig. A6v]. 

32 Sig. A3r. 

3 This is two years after Sir John. a Royalist, had 
compounded his estates and accepted government 
employment in the Protectorate. 

34 Sig. A4v. 
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plicit protestations on two sides of a cor- 
respondence. 

Was Sir John Pettus away from home 
when Loveday died? Though his writing 
career did not begin until the 1670’s, by 
his own account Sir John became inter- 
ested in geological deposits, metallurgy, 
and “the spagyrick arts” as a youth dur- 
ing summer vacations from Cambridge 
spent with Sir Thomas Bendish.* During 
the Civil War, Pettus continues, he knew 
how helpful the royal mines in Wales were 
to Charles I, and so in 1650 took some re- 
sponsibility for their working at the behest 
of the Society for the Mines Royal and 
executed his duties faithfully “for ten 
years.’ In 1655, we know, he became 
deputy governor of mines under the Pro- 
tectorate. From these references to his 
duties in the mines at Wales and else- 
where, particularly after 1655, we may 
safely infer that he was absent from the 
East Anglian counties at the time of Love- 
day’s death in 1656. 

It is entirely possible that Dr. Thomas 
Browne, knowing of Loveday’s epistolary 
reputation and of the actual letters that 
had passed between Loveday and Sir John 
Pettus, is doing the dead man and the ab- 
sent friend a solemn favor in carrying 
through with one final Letter to a friend—a 
letter which must have some literary 
merit. 

IV 

But did Browne know Pettus in 1656? 
And is the advice at the end of Browne’s 
Letter, as well as other details within the 
letter, peculiarly applicable to Sir John’s 
character? Positive answers to these ques- 


% Fleta minor (ed. 1683), Part II of ‘“Spagyrick 
Laws,” ‘‘Metals.”’ 


* In the 1670 preface of Fodinae regales (Sig. Bir.) 
he thanks both the Society for the Mines Royal and 
the Society for Mineral Works for admitting him into 
their fellowship ‘“‘about twelve years ago." This would 
be approximately 1657-58. His account of the mines 
in Wales during the Civil War occurs in chap. xix, 
p. 25. 
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tions will complete the tripartite associa- 
tion demanded by the title-page for the 
identification of the principals involved in 
A letter to a friend. 

Dr. Thomas Browne knew this Royalist 
of Rackheath, Norwich, and Chediston. 
The two had propinquity, politics, and 
scientific interests to draw them together. 
In addition to the evidence already given, 
the earliest mention of the Pettus family 
by Browne occurs in his letter to Dugdale 
of December 6, 1658.7 Three references to 
Lady Pettus** and one to Sir John are pre- 
served in Browne’s correspondence— 
pieces of local semimedical gossip that Sir 
Thomas Browne often indulged in, in his 
letters to his son. The earliest of these is 
1679 and the latest, which is here quoted, 
is dated May 14, 1681: “Sr J Pettus sayth 
hee is well; I have not yet seen his Lady. 
Sr John is fallen away in his flesh, as it is 
no wonder.’’®® 

The hypothesis that Sir John Pettus is 
the recipient of Browne’s letter may ex- 
plain the puzzling play on the Plutarchian 
phrase, ‘The great Pan is dead.” In 1887 
A. Aldis Wright pointed out*® that 
Browne’s “the great Antonio was dead’”’ 
was no mistake but a reference to Sandys’ 
Travels.“ If Sir John Pettus is the man to 
whom Browne is writing A letter to a 

friend, then the Sandys allusion becomes a 
subtle compliment to Sir John’s daugh- 
ter’s marriage into the famous literary 
Sandys family. 

Though parts of the advice with which 
Browne’s Letter closes were used in Chris- 
37 Letters, ed. Keynes (London, 1931), VI, 339. 

38 Tbid., pp. 157, 214, 220. 

89 Tbid., p. 220. I am aware that there was another 
Sir John Pettus, the son of Sir Augustin Pettus and 
the first wife, half-brother to our Sir John. He died 
in 1698 and apparently gave people less to talk about 
than did the Sir John Pettus who ran through his 
estates, took a position under the Protectorate, and 


was divorced by a Catholic wife. Browne's allusions 
here would be, of course, to the second Lady Pettus. 


40 Notes and queries (ser. 7), IV, 386. 
41 (Ed. 1621), pp. 248-49. 
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tian morals, here the sententiae must be 
considered as being of a piece with the 
rest. That Browne presumes to give ad- 
vice argues that the recipient was younger. 
Sir John was eight years Browne’s junior 
as Loveday was eight years Pettus’ junior 
—in 1656. Browne does not have to be an 
old man to give advice. In 1656 he was 
just fifty, the half-century mark: an ap- 
propriate age, especially if the friend 
showed by his actions that he could use 
such advice. 

The advice depends for its validity 
upon the absent friend’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the character of the deceased and 
upon Browne’s knowledge of the recipi- 
ent. The first paragraphs (xxx—xxxiii) 
have to do with chastity. There was a 
scandal connected with Sir John’s wife’s 
leaving him in 1655. 

Browne’s dead man seemed not to care 
for riches, and Loveday all his life was 
poor. How rich Sir John was after com- 
pounding his estates is hard to say. The 
evidence has been reviewed that from 
1655 he was worried about money matters 
and could use just such advice as is con- 
tained in the second group of paragraphs 
(xxxiv-xxxvi), which bear on attitudes 
toward wealth. 

The third group (xxxvii—xxxix) is based 
on the principle of noblesse oblige. Follow 
the proper ends, Browne says; don’t go 
after applause and worldly fame. Be con- 
tent to rest “‘in the soft showers of Provi- 
dence.” After giving generously to the 
Royalist cause, Sir John accepted from 
Cromwell the governorship of the mines. 

The rest of the advice is more general 
(xl). Browne calls upon his friend, a man 
of apparently hot temper and swift ac- 
tion, to calm down and know himself: 
“Let not thy own depravity or the torrent 
of vitious Times, carry thee into desperate 
Enormities in Opinions, Manners, or Ac- 
tions” (xl, 151). Guard against being too 
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ambitious, too proud. And, finally (xlviii), 
as your intimate friend died young, think 
of your chances of longevity. Though I 
hope you can live long, do not expect to 
outlive others as if you owned the right to 
live. Trust in God.” 

It must be granted that these parallels 
between the Letter and Loveday and be- 
tween the Letter and Sir John Pettus may 
seem too few and too general to be con- 
clusive. They cannot be weighed inde- 
pendently, however, but only within the 
triple relationship demanded by the com- 
plex situation of the Letter itself. The occa- 
sion of a doctor writing to a personal 
friend about the death of that absent one’s 
intimate friend—this framework lends the 
individual parallels, particularly those 
concerning the patient and Loveday, a 
higher degree of probability as proof. Let 
us hope, to use Browne’s ending words in 
our own context, that we have made “an 
happy Conformity, and close Apprehen- 
sion of it’’ (p. 155). 


V 


A final question returns to the publica- 
tion history of this piece. Sir Thomas died 
in 1682 and left his literary remains with 
his son Dr. Edward. Why didn’t Edward 
publish the Letter, which in the Sloan 
manuscript appears to be in fair shape for 
publication, any time between his father’s 
death and 1690? Why in 1690? It may be 
merely accident that the Letter was pub- 
lished then. Or it is possible that Edward 
Browne, literary executor, took the earli- 
est opportunity to publish A letter to a 
friend when no living person could be em- 
barrassed by it. The earliest opportunity 
was 1690, for that was the year in which 
Sir John Pettus died. 

It would be dangerous to rule out en- 
tirely the possibility that the Letter had 
no such particular occasion as I assume. 
But, until more evidence for a later date is 
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brought to light, my hypothesis is more 
likely to be correct than is this alternative. 

As for the date of initial composition, 
the evidence given here must be weighed 
against that for 1672 given by Greenhill 
and Keynes. The presence of parallel pas- 
sages in the commonplace books suggests 
that Browne worked the Letter over con- 
siderably. It appears that he kept the Let- 
ter by him and added to it in 1672 or later. 
The Duloir allusion by itself is possible in 
1656; the phrase ‘“‘twenty years ago” 
could have been added. The allusion in the 
same paragraph to the king’s evil telling 
against the king’s purse (xiii, 136) is cer- 
tainly post-Restoration. On the other 
hand, the passage on rickets (xiii, 136), 
the recently discovered “‘morbus Angli- 
cus,” which in medical history is sig- 
nificant, may coincide far more closely 
with the first books published on that 
English disease than Greenhill was aware.” 


# Cf. Greenhill’s note on rickets, p. 297, and ref- 
erences to Whistler’s De morbo puerili (Lugd.: Bat., 
1645) and Glisson’s De rachitide (London, 1650). 
According to Isis, X (1928), 160, the earliest descrip- 
tion of rickets is chapter xii of Arnoldus Boot (1616—- 
53), Observationes medicae de affectibus omissis (Lon- 
don, 1649), which preceded Glisson’s work by one 


year. 
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It was on August 29, 1649, that young 
Dr. Henry Power of Halifax mentioned 
the new disease to Dr. Browne.** 

If it is admitted that the deceased is 
Robert Loveday and the recipient is Sir 
John Pettus, then Browne wrote the first 
draft of A letter to a friend a few days after 
Loveday’s death in the middle of May, 
1656.44 The draft was written after he had 
already studied some incinerary urns, per- 
haps those at Buxton—“‘for in the burnt 
Fragments of Urns which I have enquired 
into” (end of xii, 136). In 1656 A letter toa 
friend, with its lofty theme of a spiritual- 
ized death from consumption so aptly de- 
scribed by Walter Pater, came in time 
closer to Urn burial (1658) than to the end 
of Browne’s life and thus had formed a 
kind of directive for that immortal des- 
cant on man’s mortality that marks the 
apex in the literary development of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


43 Letters, ed. Keynes, VI, 287. 

44If Browne kept the manuscript by him for as 
long a time as I suggest, the redating of its first draft 
will challenge the accepted dating of Christian morals, 
but that is not the concern of this paper. 











DID STERNE COMPLETE TRISTRAM SHANDY? 


WAYNE BOOTH 


NTIL recently, nearly everyone has 

assumed that Tristram Shandy is 

a careless, haphazard book, with 
little or no deliberate structure. Sterne’s 
contemporaries established the tradition 
by praising or blaming the book in terms 
of its oddity and the eccentricity of its 
author. Goldsmith, for example, said that 
the book “had no other merit upon earth 
than nine hundred and ninety-five breaks, 
seventy-two ha ha’s, three good things, 
and a garter,” and, speaking indirectly of 
Sterne himself, whom he clearly confused 
with Tristram, he said: “in one page the 
author [makes]... them [the readers] a 
low bow, and in the next [pulls]. . . them 
by the nose; he must talk in riddles, and 
then send them to bed to dream of the 
solution.””! 

In the nineteenth century, even those 
critics who liked Sterne’s works perpetu- 
ated the standard opinion about the book 
as a whole; as Bagehot said, Tristram 
Shandy is “‘a book without plan or order,”’ 
whose greatest defect is “the fantastic dis- 
order of the form.’” And even today it is 
fairly common to read fresh statements of 
the old judgment.* There are, of course, 
many seemingly valid reasons for this be- 
lief that Sterne produced a “salmagundi of 
odds and ends recklessly compounded.’’4 
Tristram Shandy, the narrator, says that 


1 The citizen of the world, Letter LIII (Public ledger, 
June 30, 1760). 

2 Walter Bagehot, Literary studies (4th ed.; Lon- 
don, 1891), II, 104. 

* Arthur Calder-Marshall, ‘‘Laurence Sterne,"’ 
The English novelists (London, 1936), p. 90: ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy is technically a hotch-potch, without even 
the unity of mood in Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.”’ 

* Ernest A. Baker, The history of the English novel, 
IV (London, 1930), 244. 


(Mopzen Patiovoer, February, 1951] 
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he never revises, that he has no control 
over his pen, that whatever pops into his 
head goes into his book; and the book 
reads, from page to page, as if his state- 
ments about it were certainly true. Di- 
gression upon digression, afterthoughts, 
delays, apologies—if, with all this, the 
reader is bombarded with claims that all is 
chaos, he can hardly believe otherwise. 
Perhaps even more responsible for the 
traditional criticism of the work is the his- 
tory of its composition and publication, 
coupled with Sterne’s statements about 
his writing methods and future intentions. 
It was published in five parts over a period 
of more than seven years. Some of the 
later volumes contain materials that 
Sterne could not have known when he be- 
gan to write, and thus could not have 
planned to put into his book. What is 
more, the narrator repeatedly tells us that 
he intends to go on publishing two vol- 
umes a year until death overtakes him, or 
“for the next forty years,”’ and Sterne re- 
peated this claim in letters and conversa- 
tions outside the work. Yet his fifth in- 
stalment consisted of only one volume, 
the ninth, and within a few months after 
its publication Sterne died. If, as he said, 
he really saw the possibility of eighty 
volumes or more and if he wrote every- 
thing into his book that came to mind, it 
would be foolish to claim that the result 
is anything other than a hodge-podge. 
Some recent critics have discovered, 
however, that Sterne planned at least 
large parts of the book with more care 
than his public attitude would suggest. 
Perhaps the best summary of this tend- 
ency to discover method in Sterne’s mad- 
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ness is that of James Aiken Work, in his 
edition of Tristram Shandy: 

The book was planned and written, for the 
most part, slowly and with care. 

It actually employs several structural devices 
of importance (aside from the “continuity of 
characters’? which Coleridge has noted), and 
in the development of its matter is frequently 
quite . . . logical. 

The most obvious structural device in 
Shandy is the simple one of veritable chronol- 
ogy... . Anyone who chooses may search out 
a complete time-scheme extending with but 
one or two negligible inconsistencies from 
1680... . to 1766. 


And the leading overt actions of the story, 
developed through two overlapping sequences, 
are arranged within each sequence in perfectly 
chronological order. In the first sequence, 
which deals with my father and his household, 
Tristram is begot, born, and baptized... . The 
scene then [in the middle of Vol. VI] changes to 
the bowling-green, whence... we follow to 
the end of the book the fortunes of my Uncle 
Toby. 

There is...evidence of his fores*¢hted 
planning of many of the incidents of *‘s story. 
My father’s theory of geniture, for cxample, 
was clearly in his mind when he wrote the 
opening chapter of the book. My father’s 
theory of names, developed in the first volume, 
demands the complementary incident of Tris- 
tram’s unfortunate christening in the fourth; 
and his theory of noses, first hinted in volume 
two, makes imperative the catastrophe in 
volume three and the exposition of the theory 
which follows in volume four. My uncle Toby’s 
hobby horse is ridden a well-planned course 
throughout the whole of the book; and his un- 
fortunate amours, with which the unfinished 
work closes, are frequently alluded to in earlier 
volumes and were clear in Sterne’s mind at the 
outset of his work. 

But the most important structural device is 
the principle of the association of ideas upon 
which the whole progression of the book is 
based 

Amusing but precarious... is the reader’s 
pursuit of the devious but almost unexcep- 
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tionably logical sequence—by association—of 
ideas in Tristram Shandy.5 


That no one has cared to go beyond this 
statement to discover more evidence of 
planning or structure is not in the least 
surprising, since it has been universally 
assumed that “Sterne did not live to con- 
tinue the book.’ If it is unfinished, the 
basic judgment of the book’s form must 
always remain about as Work leaves it. 
Sterne’s work was not so haphazard as 
has been believed, but questions of form 
and unity of the kind one asks about more 
conventional works are not relevant. The 
book’s chief element of cohesion is the 
“association of the author’s ideas’; and 
even if, as is unlikely, Sterne planned the 
pattern of associations far in advance of 
his actual writing, the pattern remained 
incomplete at his death. Tristram Shandy 
could have ended with any volume just as 
well as with Volume IX or could have 
gone on after Volume IX to an indefinite 
number of volumes. Thus from this point 
of view the critical problem of the book 
can, with justification, be reduced, as it 
invariably has been reduced, to praising 
the “good” parts and condemning the 
“bad” parts or to showing that what 
others have taken for bad parts are really 
good parts, and so on. 

Fortunately, however, there is no need 
to be satisfied with this kind of criticism 
of the book, because in all probability the 
assumption on which it is based is not 
true. If one forgets about the traditional 
attacks, one finds every reason to believe 
not only that Sterne worked with some 
care to tie his major episodes together but 
that, with his ninth volume, he completed 
the book as he had originally conceived it. 
Although there is no way of knowing how 
many volumes he originally intended to 

’ James Aiken Work, Tristram Shandy (New York, 


1940), pp. xlvi-li. 
€ Ibid., p. 647, n. 5. 
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write, there can be little question that 
even as he wrote the first volume he had a 
fairly clear idea of what his final volume— 
whatever its eventual number—would 
contain. 

There is, one must begin by admitting, 
ample external evidence in his letters that 
Sterne originally intended to use more 
than nine volumes in the narration of his 
materials. Even as late as July 23, 1766— 
that is, a little more than five months be- 
fore he actually completed the ninth vol- 
ume—he wrote to a friend: “At present I 
am in my peaceful retreat, writing the 
ninth volume of Tristram—I shall pub- 
lish but one this year, and the next I shall 
begin a new work of four volumes, which 
when finished, I shall continue Tristram 
with fresh spirit.”’ One month later, on 
August 30, he wrote to his publisher, “I 
shall publish the 9th and 10 of Shandy the 
next winter.’’® And, finally, a laconic 
statement to ‘“***” on the sixth of Janu- 
ary, 1767: “I miscarried of my tenth vol- 
ume by the violence of a fever I just got 
through.’”® 

It would be impossible to argue, in the 
light of these statements, that Sterne in- 
tended only nine volumes, unless he 
changed his plans after the letter of Au- 
gust 30. The statement made on January 
6, after completion, is, of course, equivo- 
cal. It could mean, “I miscarried perma- 
nently” or “temporarily.”’ If we had no 
other evidence, we should have to con- 
clude that he meant temporarily. 

But there is one bit of external evidence 
which argues the possibility of a change of 
plan between August 30 and the comple- 
tion of the ninth volume sometime late in 
December (publication date, January 30, 
1767). In September, 1767, Sterne met 
Richard Griffith at Scarborough, and they 


1 Letters of Laurence Sterne, ed. Lewis P. Curtis 
(Oxford, 1935), p. 284. 
§ Tbid., p. 288. 
* Ibid., p. 294. 
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became rather close friends.'® Griffith, who 
later was to write the Koran in imitation 
of Sterne, wrote to a friend on September 
10, 1767—that is, nine months after Vol- 
ume IX was completed: “Tristram and 
Triglyph [Griffith’s narrator’s name] have 
entered into a League offensive and defen- 
sive, against all opponents in Literature, 
We have, at the same time, agreed never 
to write any more T'ristrams or Triglyphs. 
I am to stick to Andrews and he to 
Yoric.”"™ 

All this certainly suggests the possi- 
bility of such a change of intention before 
completion of the ninth volume: Sterne 
said in July, 1766, that he would write one 
more volume, then write four of A senti- 
mental journey, then go back to T'ristram 
Shandy; in August he said he would write 
two more volumes first; in September of 
the following year he swore to write no 
more Tristrams. It is also perhaps signifi- 
cant that between August 30 and his 
death he never mentions any possibilities 
of continuation, although he mentions A 
sentimental journey frequently. There is 
no comparable period of silence about 
future plans at any time between 1759 
and 1767. 

The fact that Sterne showed signs of 
growing tired of Tristram and that he was 
repeatedly advised to drop his comic vein 
and do more with his pathetic line cor- 
roborates this possibility. In reviewing 
Volumes VII and VIII, the Monthly re- 
view (February, 1765) said, ‘The public, 
if I guess right, will have had enough, by 
the time they get to the end of your eighth 
volume’; and the reviewer went on to 
urge a return to the pathetic and moral 
vein. Curtis interprets this! as a possible 
incentive for a temporary shift, but it 
might just as well have made him decide 


10 See J. M. S. Tomkins, ‘““Triglyph and Tristram,” 
TLS, July 11, 1929. 
1 Curtis, p. 398. 
12 Tbid., p. 285. 
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to complete Tristram Shandy and drop it 
permanently. And the only statements we 
have from Sterne about the writing of 
Volume IX indicate that it went very 
hard and that he was growing tired of the 
book.'* 

Finally, it should be noted that for 
seven years Sterne produced no real lit- 
erary work other than his instalments of 
Tristram Shandy. Although there was one 
period of three years in which no volumes 
were published, during a large part of 
that time we know he was trying to write 
Volumes VII and VIII and not succeed- 
ing. His entire creative effort for seven 
years, then, went into this book. Yet with 
the publication of the last volume we 
have, he stopped completely any effort to 
write further, began another novel some 
time within the next five months, and 
published two out of the intended four 
volumes just before his death. There are 
no remains or fragments of further vol- 
umes of Tristram Shandy, as there would 
have been had he died a few months after 
publishing any one of the preceding instal- 
ments. With all this in mind, one is cer- 
tainly justified in looking rather closely at 
the nine volumes for internal evidence of 
Sterne’s intentions. 

We may consider first Sterne’s instal- 
ment conclusions. Even unskilful writers 
who publish serially usually concentrate 
at the end of each instalment whatever 
suspense may lead the reader to buy and 
read further instalments. It seems initially 
significant, then, though certainly not 
conclusive, that, of Sterne’s five instal- 
ments, all but the last conclude with chap- 
ters concerned primarily with promises 
for future material. Sterne thus concluded 
each of four instalments with chapters 
containing general promises of difficulties 
and hazards, beauties and blemishes, and, 
more important, particular promises for 


4 Tbid., p. 290. 
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further events of his own life or of Uncle 
Toby’s amours. Then he wrote an instal- 
ment and concluded it with no promise, 
either general or particular. So that the 
last chapter—the one which, if the book 
was really unfinished, should conclude 
nothing and leave us waiting for another 
instalment—contains nothing but Oba- 
diah’s interruption of Walter’s tirade 
against lust, leading to my mother’s 
question: 

L—‘€d! said my mother, what is all this story 
about? 
A cock and a BULL, said Yorick 
of the best of its kind, I ever heard. 

There is no indication whatever of any 
further possibility for the story, no play 
upon expectations of the kind to be found 
in all the conclusions of the other instal- 
ments. What is more, in the entire last in- 
stalment there are absolutely none of the 
promises that fill the rest of the book. If 
Sterne intended to write further volumes, 
it seems rather curious that, having shown 
through eight volumes his knowledge of 
how to titillate his readers’ curiosity, he 
should suddenly lose that knowledge or 
decide not to apply it. 

There are many other features about 
this last volume which suggest that it was 
intended to be the last. For instance, in 
the last chapter, for the first time in the 
whole work, all the major characters are 
brought together in one room, to listen to 
the final statement about a cock-and-bull 
story: Mother, Father, Uncle Toby, Dr. 
Slop, Obadiah, Trim, and Yorick—all ex- 
cept the Widow Wadman, who is by now 
doubly an outsider, and Tristram, who is 
not born yet. The whole scene is thus 
strikingly like a parody of the conven- 
tional conclusion with a comic éclaircisse- 
ment. Again, the dedication of Volume IX 
begins: 

Having, a priori, intended to dedicate The 
Amours of my uncle Toby to Mr. *** [Pitt]}—— 





And one 
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I see more reasons, a posteriori, for doing it to 
Lord ******* [Chatham]. 

The same good-will that made me think of 
offering up half an hours’ amusement to Mr. 
*** when out of place—operates more forcibly 
at present, as half an hour’s amusement will be 
more serviceable ... after labour and sorrow, 
than after a philosophical repast. 


Sterne had dedicated the second edition of 
the first instalment to Pitt. Certainly, the 
use of a priori and a posteriori, in connec- 
tion with the first and last instalments, 
seems rather peculiar if no conclusion is 
intended. 

Once one starts to look for them, such 
details begin to pop up in really surprising 
numbers. But since in themselves they 
are at best inconclusive and would per- 
haps continue to be so even if collected by 
the hundreds, it will be necessary before 
assembling them to get at more important 
and more difficult matters. The crucial 
question about Volume IX concerns Un- 
cle Toby’s amours: his affair with the 
Widow Wadman, which has been our ma- 
jor concern for several volumes, is perma- 
nently completed just three chapters be- 
fore the book closes. If one is to go beyond 
the relatively unimportant problem of 
whether or not Sterne grew tired of his 
book and got rid of it, and treat the funda- 
mental problem of whether or not he 
wrote a book which is in any sense a com- 
pleted whole, it will be necessary to con- 
sider in some detail just what significance 
the completion of these amours has in 
terms of the book as a whole. 

For those who view the novel in the 
conventional manner, this must seem a 
fantastic pursuit. It is, for them, the very 
nature of Tristram Shandy that its parts 
do not relate in any fundamental way to 
one another. Sterne (and, for them, Sterne 
and Tristram are the same) cavorts along 
his planless way and talks of whatever he 
stumbles upon. When he grows tired of 


Tristram’s misadventures, he takes up 
with Uncle Toby. Thus Cross, speaking of 
the beginning of Volume V, says: 

At the outset of his work, Sterne was uncer- 
tain, any reader may see, as to the course his 
story was to run. ... The narrative moved on 
heavily. 

Sterne knew instinctively that he could not 
continue longer on the oddities of Mr. Shandy, 
and escape the danger of writing himself out. 
...He therefore passed to the kitchen of 
Shandy Hall and over to my uncle Toby’s 
bowling green for a set of characters not yet so 
far exhausted.'4 


Remnants of this attitude persist even 
among critics who have spent a good deal 
of time and energy opposing it. Putney, 
for example, who has done perhaps more 
than any other one man to restore Sterne’s 
reputation as a conscious comic artist, 
nevertheless sees Uncle Toby’s story as an 
excrescence on an otherwise impeccable 
Tristram Shandy: 


The assumption of Tristram’s mind pro- 
vides also the chief structural device of the 
book. In the fragment we possess, very little 
of Tristram’s life is narrated, but he was once 
destined to play a larger part than Sterne’s 
fate allowed him to fulfill. Up to chapter xx 
of Volume VI, the misadventures of Tristram’s 
life provide the skeleton on which the digres- 
sions are hung... . This [a passage promising 
an account of the troubles resulting from Tris- 
tram’s flattened nose] and other passages in 
the novel make it clear that as he commenced 
the book Sterne intended to follow Tristram’s 
career into manhood with a series of humilia- 
tions and petty disasters. 


The abandonment of this scheme in the 
middle of Volume VI for the interpolation of 
Uncle Toby’s wars, his amour with the Widow 
Wadman, and Tristram’s travels has obscured 
the structural unity (on the principle of the 
association of ideas) that prevailed for the first 
five and a half volumes. All but a few brief and 


14 Wilbur L. Cross, The life and times of Laurence 
Sterne (3d ed.; New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929), pp. 278-79. 
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unimportant digressions are connected with 
the accidents that befall Tristram." 


There follows an excellent account of the 
interconnections of the first five and a 
half volumes, with perhaps the strongest 
praise for Sterne’s structural gifts ever 
made: ‘‘Up to this point Tristram Shandy 
is as thoughtfully constructed and as uni- 
fied as Tom Jones.’”’ Then the man with 
the structural gifts of a Fielding is made 
to change his fundamental design to satis- 
fy a few prudes: 

The probable cause for the alteration in 
Sterne’s design was the clamor against the 
double entendre and downright indecencies of 
the second installment. Possibly he also 
realized that Walter’s hypotheses were growing 
slightly stale. Still the compromise he made 
was minor. He shifted his subject to the more 
poignant humor of Uncle Toby’s activities, 
but the consistency of Tristram’s character as 
narrator and consequently the tone and com- 
edy were scrupulously maintained.'® 


The assumption that the book is less 
bawdy after Volume VI than before, al- 
though a somewhat amusing one in the 
light of the sustained bawdry of the court- 
ships of Corporal Trim and Uncle Toby, 
does not concern us primarily here. But 
the assumption that the shift Tristram 
announces in chapter xx of this volume 
was not planned from the very beginning 
of Sterne’s writing is of primary concern, 
particularly since it comes in a passage the 
main point of which is to declare Sterne’s 
structural artistry. Our attitude toward 
the book as a whole and toward the prob- 
lem of its completion depends on what we 
think is happening when Tristram an- 
nounces that he is dropping his story and 
taking up the story of his Uncle Toby. 
And if Sterne is really as skilful a crafts- 
man as Putney says, one is certainly justi- 


‘Rufus D. S. Putney, ‘Laurence Sterne, apostle 
of laughter,"’ The age of Johnson: Essays presented to 
C. B. Tinker (New Haven, 1949), p. 163. 


6 Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
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fied in looking rather closely at the claim 
that suddenly, after five and a half vol- 
umes of superb artistry, he became a 
bumbler. 

Actually, it does not take very careful 
reading to discover that, as Work dimly 
suggests in the passage quoted above, 
there are only two main story-threads in 
Tristram Shandy: the story of the young 
Tristram, before and after birth, and the 
story of Uncle Toby. More important, 
they run simultaneously; there is no real 
shift of direction to match the announced 
shift in the sixth volume. The details of 
Uncle Toby’s campaigns and amours have 
been promised again and again, beginning 
in Volume I, and the misfortunes of Tris- 
tram’s youth pervade the remainder of 
the book (to say nothing of the fact which 
Putney does notice—that Tristram, the 
adult narrator, persists as one of the cen- 
tral interests fully as much after the 
“shift” as before). 

The first volume has not been long un- 
der way before we are introduced to Un- 
cle Toby’s campaigns, which ostensibly 
do not begin until Volume VI. But even 
before his Hobby-Horse, which 7s his cam- 
paigning, is presented to us, we are given 
a passage on his modesty: 

My uncle Topy sHANDY, Madam, was a 
gentleman, who... possessed...a most ex- 
treme and unparallel’d modesty of nature; —— 
tho’ I correct the word nature, for this reason, 
that I may not prejudge a point which must 
shortly come to a hearing, and that is, Whether 
this modesty of his was natural or acquir’d. 
——Whichever way my uncle Toby came by 
it, ’twas nevertheless modesty in the truest 
sense of it. 

He got it, Madam, by a blow...from a 
stone, broke off by a ball from the parapet of 
a horn-work at the siege of Namur, which 
struck full upon my uncle Toby’s groin.—— 
Which way could that affect it? The story of 
that, Madam, is long and interesting;——but 
it would be running my history all upon heaps 
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to give it you here. ’Tis for an episode here- 
after; and every circumstance relating to it, in 
its proper place, shall be faithfully laid before 
you [Vol. I, chap. xxi]. 


Thus when this first volume ends with a 
description of Uncle Toby’s wound and of 
its effects on his Hobby-Horse, the atten- 
tive reader already suspects that Toby is 
to figure as prominently in the book as 
Tristram, and, without knowing it, he has 
been given the basic facts of the Toby- 
Wadman denouement. 

The first five chapters of Volume II 
deal with further background events of 
the campaigns, concluding: 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
managed this matter.——-with the history of 
their campaigns, which were no way barren of 


events,——may make no uninteresting under- 
plot in the epitasis and working-up of this 
drama.—aAt present the scene must drop, 


——and change for the parlour fire-side. 


And we go to the parlor fireside to await 
the birth of Tristram. But the many 
exigencies surrounding his delivery are 
interspersed with hints and promises of 
what is to come, with ever increasing allu- 
sions to Uncle Toby’s hobby and amours 
and with perhaps even more suspense 
concerning Uncle Toby than concerning 
Tristram, whenever promises of future 
volumes and chapters are made. For 
example: 

I know nothing at all about them [women], 
—replied my uncle Toby: And I think, con- 
tinued he, that the shock I received the year 
after the demolition of Dunkirk, in my affair 
with widow Wadman;——which shock you 
know I should not have received, but from my 
total ignorance of the sex has given me just 
cause to say, That I neither know nor do pre- 
tend to know any thing about ’em or their con- 
cerns either [Vol. II, chap. vii]. 





The first instalment (January, 1760) 
then concludes with these two paragraphs: 


In what manner a plain man, with nothing 
but common sense, could bear up against two 
such allies in science,——is hard to conceive, 
——You may conjecture upon it, if you please, 
——and whilst your imagination is in motion, 
you may encourage it to go on, and discover 
by what causes and effects in nature it could 
come to pass, that my uncle Toby got his mod- 
esty by the wound he received upon his groin. 
——You may raise a system to account for the 
loss of my nose by marriage articles,——and 
shew the world how it could happen, that I 
should have the misfortune to be called tris- 
TRAM, in opposition to my father’s hypothesis, 
and the wish of the whole family, God-fathers 
and God-mothers not excepted.——These, 
with fifty other points left yet unraveled, you 
may endeavour to solve if you have time;—— 
but I tell you before-hand it will be in vain, for 
not the sage Alquife, the magician in Don 
Belianis of Greece... could pretend to come 
within a league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a full 
explanation of these matters till the next year, 
——when a series of things will be laid open 
which he little expects. 


Now besides the resolution of the immedi- 
ate scene, there are only three events ex- 
plicitly promised in this conclusion. Two 
of them concern the young Tristram, and 
they are given in Volumes III and IV. 
The other concerns Uncle Toby’s mod- 
esty : the reader discovers how Uncle Toby 
got his modesty as a result of his wound 
only in the third to the last chapter of 
Volume IX! 

In the second instalment, Volumes III 
and IV (January, 1761), Tristram tells 
the story of Trim’s affair with the Widow 
Wadman’s servant, Bridget, pretending 
that it must be told to make clear the in- 
cident of the broken nose-bridge. He says: 

The story, in one sense, is certainly out of its 
place here; for by right it should come in, 
either amongst the anecdotes of my uncle 
Toby’s amours with widow Wadman, in which 
corporal Trim was no mean actor,—or else 
in the middle of his and my uncle Toby’s cam- 
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paigns on the bowling-green——for it will do 
very well in either place;——but then if I 
reserve it for either of those parts of my story, 
—TI ruin the story I’m upon,——and if I tell 
it hee——I anticipate matters, and ruin it 
there [Vol. III, chap. xxiii]. 


And Tristram gives an even more explicit 
prediction of the events of Volume IX in 
the succeeding chapter: 

Tho’ the shock my uncle Toby received the 
year after the demolition of Dunkirk, in his 
affair with widow Wadman, had fixed him in a 
resolution never more to think of the sex. ... 

After a series of attacks and repulses in a 
course of nine months on my uncle Toby’s 
quarter, a most minute account of every par- 
ticular of which shall be given in its proper 
place, my uncle Toby, honest man! found it 
necessary to draw off his forces and raise the 
siege somewhat indignantly [Vol. IIi, chap. 
xxiv]. 

The fourth volume concludes thus: 

In less than five minutes I shall have thrown 
my pen into the fire——I have but half a 
score things to do in the time——I have a 
thing to name——a thing to lament——a 
thing to hope . . . and a thing to pray for. 
This chapter, therefore, I name the chapter of 
THINGS——-and my next chapter to it, that is, 
the first chapter of my next volume, if I live, 
shall be my chapter upon WHISKERS, in order 
to keep up some sort of connection in my 
works. 

The thing I lament is, that things have 
crowded in so thick upon me, that I have not 
been able to get into that part of my work, 
towards which I have all the way looked for- 
wards, with so much earnest desire; and that 
is the campaigns, but especially the amours of 
my uncle Toby, the events of which are of so 
singular a nature, and so Cervantick a cast, 
that if I can so manage it, as to convey but the 
same impressions to every other brain, which 
the occurrences themselves excite in my own 
—I will answer for it the book shall make 
its way in the world, much better than its 
master has done before it——Oh Tristram! 
Tristram! can this but be once brought about 
——the credit, which will attend thee as an 





author, shall counterbalance the many evils 
which have befallen thee as a man——thou 
wilt feast upon the one——when thou hast lost 
all sense and remembrance of the other!— 

No wonder I itch so much as I do, to get at 
these amours——They are the choicest morsel 
of my whole story! and when I do get at ’em 
assure yourselves, good folks, (nor do 
I value whose squeamish stomach takes of- 
fence at it) I shall not be at all nice in the 
choice of my words;...the thing I hope is, 
that your worships and reverences are not 
offended——if you are, depend upon’t I’ll give 
you something, my good gentry, next year, to 
be offended at——that’s my dear Jenny’s way 
—hbut who my Jenny is and which is the 
right and which the wrong end of a woman, is 
the thing to be concealed——it shall be told 
you the next chapter but one, to my chapter 
of button-holes——and not one chapter 
before. 


Here the only long-range promise that 
has anything to do with what has gone 
before or that is ever mentioned again is 
the promise of the “choicest morsel of my 
whole story,”’ Uncle Toby’s amours. This 
choicest morsel is what we are given in 
the ninth volume. When it comes, Sterne 
is careful to remind us of its central im- 
portance: he has been hastening all along 
toward it, Tristram says, knowing “‘it to 
be the choicest morsel of what I had to 
offer to the world.” 

It should perhaps be emphasized that 
all these explicit promises have been given 
to us long before the “‘interpolation” of 
Uncle Toby’s amours into the story, in 
Volume VI. And they are explicitly for the 
exact event as it occurs in the ninth vol- 
ume. No other future events are promised 
nearly so often or with such consistency 
and particularity.!7 And, as we would ex- 











17 There are, of course, some unfulfilled ‘‘promises”’ 
when the book closes. But a careful tabulation of 
them, too lengthy to insert here, shows that none of 
them is ever made in such a way as to arouse serious 
expectations. Practically all of them are, in fact, imi- 
tations of similar kinds of promises made in the pre- 
cursors of Tristram Shandy (see n. 21, below). 
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pect from these promises, there is an ever 
increasing concentration on Uncle Toby 
in the remainder of the book. The third in- 
stalment, Volumes V and VI (January, 
1762), contains the beginning of Uncle 
Toby’s amours: he falls in love in the last 
four chapters, and we are told to expect 
the descriptive details in later chapters. 
The last chapter, the famous chapter on 
narrative lines, contains only one explicit 
promise for future material of any kind, 
except for the promise to try harder to tell 
the story in a straight line: “I am now be- 
ginning to get fairly into my work; and 
by the help of a vegitable diet, with a few 
of the cold seeds, I make no doubt but I 
shall be able to go on with my uncle Toby’s 
story, and my own, in a tolerable straight 
line.” 

In the fourth instalment (January, 
1765), after the trip abroad in Volume 
VII, which fulfils his promise to go on with 
his own story, Volume VIII begins the 
amours in earnest, though of course in the 
same playful, digressive manner that has 
been used throughout, circling about the 
subject, telling first of Trim’s amours, and 
concluding with the elaborate prepara- 
tions for “the attack” by Uncle Toby and 
Trim, and the preparations of my father 
and my mother to walk down to the 
Widow Wadman’s, “to countenance him 
in this attack of his”’: 

My uncle Toby and the corporal had been 
accoutred both some time, when my father and 
mother enter’d, and the clock striking eleven, 
were that moment in motion to sally forth—— 
but the account of this is worth more, than to 
be wove into the fag end of the eighth volume 
of such a work as this.—— 


Thus each of the first four instalments 
concludes with a chapter in which the 
promises concern either Uncle Toby’s 
amours and Tristram’s life or, once the 
events of that “life’’ are completed and 
dropped, Uncle Toby’s amours alone. The 


ninth volume (January, 1767) is almost 
entirely concerned with these amours and 
describes them in their entirety. Once 
Uncle Toby “receives his modesty,” his 
story is completely exhausted; our long- 
range interest in him has been gratified 
and all particular expectations fulfilled. 
This happens in the third to the last chap- 
ter: the amours are completed with Uncle 
Toby’s discovery of the source for the 
Widow Wadman’s “humanity.” 

It thus seems thoroughly plausible that, 
from the beginning, Sterne planned the 
structure of the book as an elaborate and 
prolonged contradiction of his title-page. 
For this purpose, one major shift of atten- 
tion, if sufficiently surrounded with a mul- 
tiplicity of minor shifts, is all that is 
needed: begin by pretending to tell the 
life and opinions of Tristram Shandy and 
end by telling the amours and campaigns 
of Uncle Toby, concluding the whole ac- 
count four years before the birth of your 
original hero. Whether, as Putney sug- 
gests, Sterne originally intended to do a 
lot of other things besides is hard to deter- 
mine. It does seem likely that he con- 
sidered many possible alternative digres- 
sions on his main line; for example, it is 
probable that he once contemplated fol- 
lowing Tristram’s father and the family on 
a fairly detailed journey through Europe, 
and later, as a result of his own trip 
abroad, substituted an account of Tris- 
tram’s journey alone. But his main line 
remained unchanged. As Putney shows, 
Tristram’s misadventures dominate the 
first few volumes; all the “digressions” of 
these volumes cohere as tightly as Tris- 
tram, in his more sanguine moments, 
claims. And, as we have seen, the only 
sizable body of material in the first part 
not dependent upon Tristram’s story is 
the account of Uncle Toby’s Hobby- 
Horse, which, with his amours, dominates 
the last part of the book. What seems to 
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have been his abiding intention has been 
carried out; there are no unexhausted 
lines of expectation, once Trim reveals 
the truth about the Widow’s humanity."* 

Once we accept this hypothesis as 
plausible, the signs of finality in the last 
volume itself, and particularly in the last 
chapters, are much more striking. For ex- 
ample, in each of the first two instalments 
we are promised the story of Trim’s 
brother’s courtship of the Jew’s widow, 
in Spain.!® In both cases the seemingly 
pointless detail is stressed that the Jew’s 
wife “sold sausages.’’ Only when the story 
is finally told to us in Volume IX do we 
learn why. The account comes as a pre- 
liminary to Uncle Toby’s visit to the 
Widow’s, and with its bawdy scene of 
courtship over a sausage machine—a 
scene which could not take place without 
the sausage machine—it is a perfect build- 
up to the more “delicate” bawdry of the 
scenes with the Widow. It thus seems very 
likely that Sterne planned from the be- 


18 There are two possible exceptions to this. It is 
seemingly probable that the narrator will be unpre- 
dictable, and it might be argued that, with Sterne, 
anything goes. However, this is never more than a 
superficial probability, since part of the pleasure of 
the work depends on our recognition that Tristram 
seems not to know, yet does know, where he is going. 
In practically every case of Tristram’s ‘‘irresponsi- 
bility,”’ as far as narrative devices are concerned, the 
reader in the long run finds himself fooled ; the caprice 
was not caprice after all. Similarly, it might be argued 
that Sterne could have gone on with his own youthful 
misadventures or, as Putney suggests, using as evi- 
dence Tristram’s early statement, with the troubles 
that resulted from the flattening of his nose. But as 
for other youthful troubles, it would be hard to think 
of any that would lend themselves to Sterne’s manner 
80 well as conception, birth, naming, circumcision, and 
breeching; and as for the troubles resulting from the 
flattened nose, we have certainly been given them 
aplenty by the end of Vol. IX (one should note, too, 
that the promise for these troubles is made in the same 
general terms as his many other promises for chapters 
and anecdotes that never materialize). I don’t doubt 
that Sterne could have managed to make us accept 
almost anything, had he decided early enough to do so. 
But only by planning whatever was to follow Uncle 
Toby’s amours before writing the first instalment could 
he write a book which belonged as well with the con- 
tinuing material as the entire present book belongs 
with the present conclusion. 


Vol. II, chap. xvii; Vol. IV, chap. iv. 
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ginning to juxtapose Toby’s and Trim’s 
stories at the end of his novel. At the very 
least, it is clear that Sterne is here, as else- 
where throughout the last volume, using 
up whatever good materials his earlier 
promises make available. 

Similarly, the éclaircissement-like scene 
at the conclusion, which is hard to justify 
if we assume that the novel is to continue, 
makes very good sense as a summation of 
the whole novel. Yorick’s final statement 
to the assembled cast of characters is that 
the “story” is about “A cock and a BULL.” 
The “story” as a whole consists, as we 
have seen, of the substitution of one 
story-thread for another—Toby’s for 
Tristram’s. Yorick’s phrase thus refers 
not only to Obadiah’s immediate problem, 
which it neatly summarizes, but also to the 
whole book, the first word epitomizing 
the whole story of Uncle Toby’s amours, 
centering as they do in the Widow’s con- 
cern about the extent of the damage to his 
groin, and the last word referring to the 
trick of the belied title and the topsy- 
turvy novel that results.2® What is more, 
it was common for earlier facetious writers 
to call their entire books ‘“cock-and-bull 
stories” (in French, coq-d-l’dne).?! Sterne, 
who knew many of these works well, can 
hardly have failed to intend this meaning 
for the phrase when he wrote that final 
line. Furthermore, the materials out of 
which Obadiah’s problem in this last chap- 
ter is built are the same materials out of 
which the first few chapters of the whole 
book are built: sexual intercourse, gesta- 
tion periods, fertility and sterility, and, of 
course, birth itself. The materials of my 
father’s oration, also in the last chapter, 


2 “*Bull,”’ according to the OED, was used in the 
sense of ‘‘ludicrous jest’’ as late as 1695; as a verb, it 
meant ‘‘to make a fool of, to mock, to cheat out of,”’ at 
least as late as 1674. 


21 For substantiation of this and other points about 
Tristram Shandy’s precursors in this paper see my 
unpublished University of Chicago dissertation, ‘‘Tris- 
tram Shandy and its precursors: The self-conscious 
narrator’’ (1950). 
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are even more explicitly similar; it is a 
lament that generation must take place 
in sordid conditions, with sordid instru- 
ments: 

I still think and do maintain it to be a pity, 
that it should be done by means of a passion 
which bends down the faculties, and turns all 
the wisdom, contemplations, and operations of 
the soul backwards a passion, my dear, 
continued my father, addressing himself to my 
mother, which couples and equals wise men 
with fools. 





It is as if he were lamenting four years in 
advance the manner of Tristram’s beget- 
ting and reprimanding |.is wife in advance 
for her foolish question about the clock in 
chapter i. In short, we have a thematic 
return which seems deliberate, since no 
other chapter in the whole work resem- 
bles so completely the first five chapters 
of Volume I. 

What is more, the subject matter and 

the allusions of the entire final volume are 
more closely parallel to those of the first 
volume than are those of any other vol- 
ume of the work. Chapter i consists of a 
lengthy discussion of Tristram’s mother’s 
lack of pruriency, the quality which 
caused the initial incident of the book and 
thus indirectly produced Tristram’s ca- 
priciousness and the kind of book he 
writes. Her deficiency has never been dis- 
cussed at such length before; only the 
first few chapters of the whole book ap- 
proach it. Tristram even quotes the exact 
words of the earlier discussion: 
And here am I sitting, this 12th day of August, 
1766, in a purple jerkin and yellow pair of 
slippers, without either wig or cap on, a most 
tragicomical completion of his [Walter’s] pre- 
diction [in Vol. I, chap. iii], “That I should 
neither think, nor act like any other man’s 
child, upon that very account.’’2? 


2 There is a similar echo in chap. xxv of this last 
volume: ‘‘All I wish is, that it may be a lesson to the 
world, ‘to let people tell their stories their own way’ "’; 
ef. Vol. I, chap. vi: *... bear with me, and let 





me go on, and tell my story my own way." 


Chapter xi consists of a joke on my father, 
the point of which depends on our remem- 
bering his sacrament-day regularities— 
the regularities which we learned about in 
the very first chapter and which led to 
Tristram’s downfall: 

——tThough if it comes to persuasion—— 
said my father 

——Lord have mercy upon them. 

Amen: said my mother, piano 

Amen: cried my father, fortissimé 

Amen: said my mother again——but with 
such a sighing cadence of personal pity at the 
end of it, as discomfited every fibre about my 
father he instantly took out his almanack; 
but before he could untie it, Yorick’s congrega- 
tion coming out of church, became a full an- 
swer to one half of his business with it——and 
my mother telling him it was a sacrament day 
—left him as little in doubt, as to the other 
part——He put his almanack into his pocket. 

The first Lord of the Treasury thinking of 
ways and means, could not have returned 
home, with a more embarrassed look. 





And there are other passages in Volume 
IX which would be very strange indeed if 
taken as mere stages in a much longer 
journey. For instance, the transition be- 
tween chapter xxiii, which deals with a 
very close assault by the Widow Wadman, 
and chapter xxiv is as follows: 

Let us drop the metaphor. 

Cuaprer XXIV 

——aAnd the story too——if you please: for 
though I have all along been hastening towards 
this part of it, with so much earnest desire, as 
well knowing it to be the choicest morsel of 
what I had to offer to the world, yet now that 
I am got to it, any one is welcome to take my 
pen, and go on with the story for me that will. 


In the light of everything else, Tristram 
can hardly be understood as dropping only 
a small part of his story; he is dropping 
what has gone on “all along.’’ He could 
indeed hardly give us a plainer indication 
of his intention to quit than the echo of 
the concluding promise (‘‘choicest mor- 
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sel”) of Volume IV. One must think 
Sterne very clumsy indeed to suppose that 
he intended to continue beyond his an- 
nounced choicest morsel, after all this 
buildup through eight volumes toward it 
and after the final explicit pronouncement 
that this morsel and no other is what he 
has “all the time” been hastening to tell. 
If this pronouncement were an isolated 
one, we might perhaps question its impor- 
tance. He might indeed have a dozen 
“choicest morsels.’’ We might even say, if 
we had no other evidence, that all these 
echoes of earlier phrases and situations 
merely indicate that Sterne, tired of writ- 
ing, decided to quit and pillaged his earlier 
work in order to make some semblance of 
a concluding gesture. Even the fact that 
one finds more “fulfilments” of earlier 
facetious promises (a chapter on the right 
end of a woman, a chapter on pishes, etc.) 
in Volume IX than in Volumes V, VI, 
VII, and VIII together might be similarly 
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dismissed as a valiant, but rather unim- 
pressive, last-minute effort at tying up the 
loose ends. But as we have seen, he has all 
along been “hastening towards’”’ this part, 
and he has been liberally dropping clues 
to his whole plan all along the way. 

If, in the light of these converging 
probabilities, one can accept at least 
tentatively not only the fact that Sterne 
was through with his book when he sent 
Volume IX to the printer sometime late in 
December, 1766, but also that the book 
he had completed represented the com- 
pletion of a plan, however rough, which 
was present in his mind from the begin- 
ning, then the book as a whole begins to 
come into focus. Questions about the form 
of this “formless work,’”’ questions which 
have until now been ignored and which I 
have scarcely touched on here, can now 
for the first time receive adequate con- 
sideration. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





LAMBETH AND BETHLEHEM IN BLAKE’S JERUSALEM 


DAVID V. ERDMAN 


OR seven years, between the first 
months of 1793 and September 18, 
1800, William and Catherine Blake 
lived on the Surrey side of the Thames at 
No. 13 Hercules Buildings, “beneath the 
poplar trees’ of Lambeth, a suburb more 
famous for marshes and circuses than for 
quiet residence.' Here Blake published 
his Songs of experience and his republi- 
can prophecies celebrating ‘‘Washington, 
Franklin, Paine” and “the soft soul of 
America, Oothoon.’” Later, when he 
lived in South Molton Street (1803-21) 
near ““Tyburn’s fatal tree,’”’ Blake often 
thought nostalgically of Lambeth as the 
location of “Oothoon’s palace” or the 
“Inner Court” of “Jerusalem . . . called 
Liberty among the Children of Albion.’ 
In the tapestry of his late prophecies 
(Milton, ca. 1804-8, and Jerusalem, ca. 
1804-20) he wove Lambeth and other 
place-names into topographical symbol- 
ism as elaborate sometimes as that of 
his modern disciple, James Joyce. 
Editors striving to make all clear have 
done much with Blake’s name-play— 
sometimes too much. The great Blake 
commentaries of S. Foster Damon in 


1 The whole district was covered with pleasure gar- 
dens, orchards, nurseries, ponds, and ditches, with oc- 
casional rows of houses. It is not true that ‘‘a consider- 
able extent of Lambeth Marsh at this time was under 
vine cultivation,’’ as one antiquary has supposed in 
conjuring up a “congenial habitat’’ for the legendary 
unpruned vine in Blake's garden (T. Fairman Ordish, 
“Blake and London: With special reference to Lam- 
beth,’ London topographical record, IX [1914], 35-47). 
Pennant, an eighteenth-century antiquary quoted by 
Ordish, did say that the ‘genial banks of the Thames 
opposite to our capital yield almost every species of 
white wine,"’ but Pennant’s point was that these were 
imitation wines made from imported raisins; i.e., 
there were wine factories near Blake. 


2 America, Pl. 3; Visions of the daughters of Albion, 
Pl. 1. 
3 Jerusalem, Pls. 41, 54. 


19244 and Sloss and Wallis in 1926,5 not- 
ing that Plate 31 of Jerusalem mentions 
“Bethlehem” and that Plate 25 of Mil- 
ton® links Lambeth with an “Asylum,” 
have established a tradition that these 
passages constitute a Blakean play upon 
the ironies associated with the location of 
Bethlehem Hospital in Lambeth. The 
tradition rests on two errors. 

First, Bethlehem Hospital was never 
located in Lambeth. During the Blakes’ 
residence there and even during the com- 
position and printing of some copies of 
Milton, the hospital was in Moorfields. In 
1815 it moved very near Lambeth, to St. 
George’s Fields, Southwark, on the “Lam- 
beth Road.” This would be close enough 
if we had evidence that Blake thought of 
the location as Lambeth. We have none. 
The Lambeth ‘‘Asylum” mentioned in 
Milton was not a madhouse, as we shall 
see. And in none of Blake’s many ref- 
erences to Lambeth is any association 
made either with Bethlehem Hospital or 
with Bethlehem as the birthplace of 
Christ. In his one mention of Bethlehem 
he says nothing about Lambeth. In 
Blake’s mind Lambeth was the place of 
the Lamb, the place where “Jerusalem’s 
Foundations began.’”’ We may interpret 
this as signifying the Bethlehem of his 

4 Blake, his philosophy and symbols (New York). 

5 Blake's prophetic writings (Oxford). 

* Pl. 27 in Geoffrey Keynes's edition. 


7 See Sloss and Wallis, I, 359 n. A paragraph in 
Daniel Lysons, The environs of London (London, 
1796), I, 257, is suggestive: ‘‘Most etymologists derive 
the name from lam, dirt; and hyd or hythe, a haven: 
but Dr. Ducarel will not allow the etymology, as the 
letter b appears in the earliest record; he derives it 
therefore from lamb, a lamb; and hyd. The greatest 
objection to this derivation is, that it seems to have 
no meaning.’’ Lamb’s haven would seem to Blake to 
have most meaning. 


[Mopeen Puttooey, February, 1951] 184 
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Everlasting Gospel; and the interpreta- 
tion may be correct: but interpretation is 
not text. 

The two passages in question—Mzilion, 
Pl. 25, and Jerusalem, Pl. 31—are worth 
freeing from erroneous association, for 
they are important nodes of Blake’s sym- 
bolism. Investigation of the topographical 
allusions in them will clear up the Lam- 
beth-Bethlehem confusion, assist inci- 
dentally in the dating not of Milton but of 
Jerusalem, and deepen our understanding 
of two very different uses of creative: 
symbolism. 

In the Milton passage, Blake in the 
guise of Los, prophetic bard, describes to 
“Fellow Labourers” the great harvest of 
error and corruption that must be reaped 
to obtain peace and a new Heaven and 
Karth: 


And you shall Reap the whole Earth from 
Pole to Pole, from Sea to Sea, 

Beginning at Jerusalem’s Inner Court, 
Lambeth, ruin’d and given 

To the detestable Gods of Priam, to Apollo, 
and at the Asylum 

Given to Hercules; who labour in Tirzah’s 
Looms for bread, 

Who set Pleasure against Duty, who Create 
Olympic crowns 

To make Learning a burden & the work of 
the Holy Spirit Strife, 

The Thor & cruel Odin, who first rear’d the 
Polar Caves. 

Lambeth mourns, calling Jerusalem. 


According to Blake, the Grecian, Trojan, 
and Scandinavian forms of “Druidism”’ 
perpetuated a code of War and Lust; their 
“detestable Gods” were really only hu- 
man attributes (strength, beauty) which 
“ought to be the servants and not the 
masters of man or of society’ but had 
been “erected” into dehumanizing mon- 
sters.* When such gods were worshiped, 


® Descriptive catalogue, pp. 21-22. 
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the place which should have been given 
to “Lambeth! the Bride, the Lamb’s 
Wife,”® was usurped by the Great Whore, 
Rahab, and her daughter, Tirzah, and 
Jerusalem’s children were sold into har- 
lotry or hard labor in the dens of Babylon 
(London sweatshops and workhouses). It 
is this perverse condition that Blake saw 
symbolized in local history. 

Damon notes that “Lambeth contained 
the Archbishop’s Palace, where in 1804 


_[but, of course, in any war year] we may 


imagine that the Holiness of War was 
being preached.’ The allusion here is 
not direct, but Lambeth Palace, less than 
a half-mile southwest of Hercules Build- 
ings, did have courts and was in a sense 
the inner court of English Christianity. 
Indeed, Blake’s tendency to think of Lam- 
beth as Christ’s Bride, the Church, may 
have inhibited his thinking of it as 
Christ’s birthplace. And the Archbishop’s 
Palace doubtless suggested the symbolic 
contrary, “Oothoon’s palace,” also “in 
Lambeth.” 

Damon’s note goes on to equate the 
““Asylum”’ with “‘the famous mad-house, 
Bethlem” and to read the passage as if 
Blake were attributing insanity to “all 
those suffering from the ‘classical’ philoso- 
phies of moral virtues.’”’ The comment of 
Sloss and Wallis attempts to correct 
Damon’s date but relies on his mistaken 
equation: 

The reference to the Asylum might seem to 
show that this page of Milton was written after 
18th April 1812, when the foundation-stone of 
the Hospital was laid. The watermarks in the 


® Jerusalem, Pl. 12. 


10 P, 421. The “1804” refers to the date on the title- 
page of Milton. 


11 Jerusalem, Pl. 41. For the archbishop’s opinion 
of William Blake and his ‘“‘bloated philosophy’’ see 
Thomas Butts's letter to Blake, September, 1800, 
quoted in Mona Wilson, Life of Blake (London, 1948), 
p. 136. 
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British Museum Print-room copy of Milton 
show 1808. This page, however, has no water- 
mark,” 


Additional details entangle us further in 
squinting place-references. Blake spoke of 
“the Asylum Given to Hercules,” and 
Sloss and Wallis find Hercules in “Bethle- 
hem Hospital on the site of the Old Dog 
and Duck Tavern opposite Hercules 
Buildings.”’ Some legerdemain is required 
to get Hercules from the Buildings to the 
Tavern opposite, and then “opposite” 
must be stretched to mean three or four 
lanes southeast of the Blakes’ back yard. 
But this is all astray. Blake may be ab- 
struse, intricate, vague, or ironic, but he is 
never so inexact. 

There was an asylum in buildings that 
once long ago had been the Hercules Inn 
and Gardens, separated now by York 
Place from the more recently constructed 
Hercules Buildings, where the Blakes 
lived.'* Since 1758 the Gardens had been 
given to the Royal Asylum for Female 
Orphans (an institution Blake sees as a 
place of labor and thus still Hercules’); 
and the intersection of Hercules Road, 
York Place, Westminster Bridge New 
Road, and Oakley Street was called 
“Asylum Cross.’’!4 

27, 398 n 

"John Timbs, Curiosities of London (London, 
1867), s.o. Thomas Wright, Life of Blake (Olney, 
1929), I, 52-53, places “‘Hercules Tav."’ on the west 
side of York Place and leaves the Asylum corner 
blank, accepting the identification of Bedlam as the 
“Asylum.”’ Wright does put the Dog and Duck over 
where it belongs, however 

Oddly enough, the apparent source for Wright's 
diagram is the diagram exhibited by Ordish, p. 43, 
when he read his paper to the Blake Society, of which 
Wright was secretary. Ordish had no occasion to refer 
to the matter, but his diagram plainly reads ‘‘The 
Asylum"’ where Wright leaves a blank. The Ordish 
article, ‘‘delivered at the second Annual Meeting of 


the [Blake] Society, at Lambeth, 12 August, 1913,”’ 
has somehow been lost from Blake bibliographies. 


1¢* The junction of the roads here is still known as 
Asylum Cross"’ (Walter Besant, London south of the 
Thames |London, 1912], p. 87). Can the toll gate be 
Jerusalem's South Gate? 
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of Tirzah’s 


Farewell any thought 
Looms as symbols of the working of mad- 
men’s minds in Bedlam; Blake did not 
think of Hercules and Tirzah as ruling 
over a madhouse but over a charity work- 
house. And the passage sheds no light on 
the dating of Milton. One might have 
noted Flaxman’s letter of 1800, putting 
Blake’s direction “‘near the Asylum,’’ as 
a clue to something nearer Blake in place 
and time than the Bethlehem Hospital. 

What, then, was the Inner Court given 
to Apollo, to Hercules, and other detest- 
able Gods? Its center was the dusty pave- 
ment of Asylum Cross, the five-way inter- 
section of public lanes and highway near 
the Blakes’ door. With the assistance of 
contemporary maps and guidebooks, let 
us approach the neighborhood afresh. 
(The accompanying map, Fig. 1, drawn 
especially for the present article by the 
skilled hand of Howard Wandrei, is a 
composite of several sources.) 

If we follow the New Road southeast 
from Westminster Bridge, we will come 
after six lanes to the rather spacious 
Cross, where a tollgate impedes further 
progress down New Road. On the angular 
southeast and southwest corners are the 
Asylum, with its chapel, and Hercules 
Buildings. Flanking these and setting 
pleasure against duty, to take a nuance 
from Blake’s line, are three pleasure gar- 
dens on the northwest, north, and north- 
east corners—yet all ‘‘ruin’d’’ before the 
Blakes moved away. For Blake’s legend 
does not directly represent, but plays a 
curious counterpoint against, the actual 
history. 

Sloss and Wallis must have credit for 


1s Flaxman to Hayley, January 29, 1800, quoted in 
Wilson, p. 131. 

16 Cary’s New and accurate plan of London (January 
1, 1811) and Horwood's Plan of London (1799) have 
been checked against later guidebooks and survey 
maps. 
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discovering Apollo “in the Apollo Gar- 
dens, or the Temple of Apollo, a pleasure- 
haunt in Westminster Bridge Road,” 
actually on the northeast corner across 
from the Asylum. This Temple and a 
rival or complementary one “of Flora’”’ 
sprang up in the year before the French 
Revolution. Apollo’s had a fine domed 
concert-room with an organ and a large 
band and some vocalists spirited from the 
famous Vauxhall Gardens farther south. 
In 1790 “elegant pavilions or alcoves” 
were added, but two or three years later 
the nightly music and puppet-shows 
(fantoccint) were abruptly ‘“suppressed,”’ 
the proprietor became bankrupt, and the 
moated Temple fell into decay. In 1796— 
97 “that place of late infamous resort” 
was described as ruinous.'? Apparently, 
throughout the time of the Blakes’ resi- 
dence the shrine that had been given to 
Apollo lay ruined. 

Still supplying pleasure in the Blakes’ 
day were the Temple of Flora and the 
Flora Tea Gardens on the north and 
northwest corners of the crossing. In 1796 
the proprietor of the Temple was jailed 
six months for keeping a disorderly house 
and was put out of business. The Tea 
Gardens, where “genteel paintings” were 
to be seen, held on a bit longer. There may 
be a suggestion of Oothoon’s presence in 
the information that the Gardens were a 
resort for “democratic shopmen, who 
might be heard railing against King and 
Church” and were, possibly in conse- 
quence, suppressed before 1800.'* 

We can now see the fatal irony of that 
part of Jerusalem’s Inner Court which is 
Asylum Cross: on the north Flora and 
Apollo in revel and fanfare; on the south 
the Female Orphans and William and 
Catherine Blake, at hard labor under 


‘Warwick Wroth, The London pleasure gardens 
(London, 1896), pp. 268-70. 


'§ Tbid., pp. 265-67. 
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Hercules. The division of labor from pleas- 
ure cut both ways. Pleasure, if not the 
soul of America, was soon driven out and 
the Temples ruined. The pleasure of re- 
muneration and some of the pleasure of 
artistic labor were denied Blake because, 
as he said in the preface to Milton, “we 
have Hirelings in the Camp, the Court, & 
the University, who would, if they could, 
for ever depress Mental & prolong Cor- 
poreal War’’—worshipers of “Greek or 


1. HERCULES BUILDINGS 
21AMBETH BOUNDARY 
STOLL GATE ot ASYLUM CROSS. 


Fig. 1.—Asylum Cross and vicinity, 1793-1800 


Roman Models,” the detestable Gods of 
Priam. The pleasure of living was largely 
denied the children who came under 
Tirzah at the Asylum. Strictly interpreted 
(the grammar of the passage is difficult) 
the separation of Pleasure and Duty may 
define the Asylum regimen. 

Accounts of this “‘house of refuge for 
orphans, and other deserted girls of the 
poor,” founded as a “pleasing act of be- 
nevolence”’ by police magistrate Fielding 
in 1758, describe it as flourishing ‘“‘in full 
vigour” in Blake’s time.'® Saved from “a 


19 J. P. Malcolm, Anecdotes of London, including 
the charities, depravities, &c. (London, 1807), pp. 29- 
30. 
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thousand temptations, from poverty, 
from death of parents, from the diabolical 
procuress, and sometimes from the stu- 
pendous wickedness of parents themselves 
who have been known to sell their beaute- 
ous girls for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion,’’®° the children of the Asylum are su- 
perintended by three Matrons, who teach 
them “to make and mend their own linen; 
make shirts, shifts, and table-linen; to 
do all kinds of plain needle-work, and to 
perform the business of the house and 
kitchen’”—“by which means there is 
a supply of diligent and sober domestics for 
the use of that public, which, by its con- 
tributions, has so nobly acquired a right 
to their services.’”' It may be noted that 
flax spinning, with primitive spindle and 
distaff, and linen weaving at simple 
looms are still the rule. When their own 
work is done, Tirzah’s wards find no time 
to heed the temptations of Flora and 
Apollo, for “all kinds of plain needle-work 
are taken in at the Asylum, and performed 
by the children.” At fifteen or sooner the 
girls are indentured as domestic servants 
to the “respectable families’ who have 
“acquired a right to their services.” 

Such living was, in Blake’s view, not 
living in the human form at all but in the 
spectral : 

children are sold to trades 
Of dire necessity, still laboring day & night 
till all 
Their life extinct they [take] the spectre form 
in dark despair.?? 


At the Lambeth Charity School at the 
other end of Hercules Road (see map) 
Blake could have seen other children 


20 Thomas Pennant (d. 1798), quoted in The micro- 
cosm of London in miniature, ed. R. Ackermann (Lon- 
don, 1809), I, 30-31. 

21 Jbid., I, 26-27, anonymous article. Italics in 
original 

2 Vala, VII [early text], 12-14. Written at Lam- 
beth 
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laboring at “‘thy pitying looms,” “O Lam- 
beth.’””* And the evidence of maps and 
ratebooks supports the story that at one 
time during his residence at 13 Hercules 
Buildings 

Blake was standing at one of his windows, 
which looked into Astley’s premises (the man 
who established the theatre still called by his 
name), and saw a boy hobbling along with a 
log to his foot... . Blake’s blood boiled. ... 
He sallied forth, and demanded in no very 
quiescent terms that the boy should be loosed 
. .. obtaining the boy’s release in some way or 
other, he returned home.*4 


We may now paraphrase and interpret 
the topography of the Milton passage 
thus: at Lambeth Palace, which should be 
a center of love and freedom (Oothoon), 
State Religion is preaching war (the wor- 
ship of Thor and cruel Odin) as if Strife 
were “‘the work of the Holy Spirit’’; in the 
Gardens of Flora and Apollo, pleasure is 
ruinously commercialized (all the Gods in 
this fallen world having to labor “for 
bread,” if I read Blake’s fierce syntax 
aright); and in the asylum given to Her- 
cules (which includes the “house of refuge 
for orphans” where the Hercules Tavern 
once stood and the house of the Blakes in 
Hercules Buildings, a refuge from the 
chartered streets of the busier side of the 
Thames) learning is made a burden for 
young children, under their threefold 
Matron, and labor is divided from pleas- 
ure, for both the children and for Blake, 
who must support his wife by engraving 
the designs of others and doing what is 
demanded by the nobility and gentry who 

23 Jerusalem, Pl. 12. 

2Tatham’s Life of Blake, quoted by Ordish. 
Though Tatham is a relatively trustworthy source, 
this story has been questioned because Astley's famous 
circus was located several lanes away from Hercules 
Road, just at the approach to Westminster Bridge. 
But Ordish finds that Philip Astley did occupy a house 
or building in a yard almost directly behind No. 13 


Hercules Buildings, reached by a lane passing between 
Nos. 14 and 15. 
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depress Art. Such subjugation often led 
Blake to think of himself as a shorn Sam- 
son, at the mill with slaves. Now the name 
of his Lambeth residence suggests the 
parallel of Hercules’ slavery to Omphale, 
who reduced the great hero to spinning by 
her side among the women while she wore 
his lion’s skin. Blake’s ‘‘Fellow Labour- 
ers” at Lambeth were his wife, the boy 
with the hobbled leg, and the girls at the 
looms. 

Since the relevance of the Lambeth 
Orphan Asylum to Blake’s life is here first 
noted, attention should be drawn to other 
possible links. The fact that the president 
of the charity was the royal Duke of 
Cambridge may have indicated to Blake 
the connection between the Asylum and 
State Religion. The fact that early read- 
ers of Swedenborg, before 1787, ‘“‘resorted 
to the chapel of the Asylum... where 
they were warmly welcomed by the Rev- 
erend Jacob Duché [secretary and chap- 
lain of the Asylum from 1779-92] who 
shared their views’ may possibly be an 
index to Blake’s interest in the neighbor- 
hood, though Duché, whose artist son 
died in 1789, sailed to America about a 
year before the Blakes moved. And there 
may be more than an odd coincidence in 
the fact that, at about the time the 
Blakes were moving to Lambeth in 1793, 
their future patron, William Hayley (who 
received a copy of Blake’s first poems in 
1783 but is not known to have met Blake 
until 1800), paid a visit to the Asylum 
and wrote ‘A Hymn, Sung by the Or- 
phans of the Asylum,”’ which he promptly 
sent to Mrs. Hayley in a letter dated 
January, 1793.” The bitter indignation of 
the “Holy Thursday” poem in Blake’s 


%*J. G. Davies, The theology of Blake (Oxford, 
1947), p. 33. We are not sure of Blake’s interest in 
Swedenborg before 1789, but the preaching of Duché 
may have continued to attract Swedenborgians then 
and later. 
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Songs of experience, which was etched and 
probably written in this year (in Easter 
week?), is calculated to penetrate the 
Pharisaic hypocrisy of such “Hymns” as 
Hayley’s and point to the poverty and 
thorny ways of charity-school children 
“redue’d to misery” and “Fed with cold 
and usurous hand.’”’ Hayley in his hymn 
has the orphans welcome “industry” as a 
“guard from indigence’’; congratulate 
themselves on having “no parent, but 
our God”; and gently pluck the heart- 
strings of their patrons: 
Through tears that fill the orphan’s eye, 
With humble confidence we see 
Calamity, a holy tie, 
That binds our helpless tribe to thee. 


Can Hayley have been the original of the 
“Devil” whom Blake heard explaining the 
advantages of inequality? 

Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody Poor; 

And Mercy no more could be 

If all were as happy as we.?8 


The topographical passage in Jerusalem 
(Pl. 31), which Sloss and Wallis (and 
hence many others) have assumed to be 
related to the Asylum passage in Milton, 
does mention “Bethlehem,” but not the 
Asylum. The irony of “Bethlehem” as the 
name of a madhouse draws Blake’s com- 
ment, but he makes no punning or other 
allusion that might indicate he thought of 
Bethlehem as in Lambeth. 

In method the two passages are at op- 
posite poles of Blake’s topographic art. 

2° Hayley, Memoirs (London, 1823), I, 444—45. 
We know the Blakes were settled in their new home 


by May 17, 1793, when For children—the gates of 
paradise was published with the Lambeth address. 

27 Mrs. Barbauld’'s Hymns in prose for children 
(1781) seems to have been particularly in Blake’s 
mind. 

28 These lines, first spoken by a Devil in a notebook 
fragment of ca. 1793, appear in ‘“‘The human ab- 
stract’’ in Songs of experience. 
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While the Milton passage is, as we have 
seen, a meditation upon a neighborhood, 
the Jerusalem passage is a London trave- 
logue of relatively brief halts. Too long to 
quote, it may be plotted swiftly. 

In the guise of Los with “globe of fire” 
the poet has determined to search the 
Minute Particulars of Albion to find out 
why the people have been “harden’d” 
into acceptance of the detestable Druid- 
ism of their ““Opressors.” “London groans 
in pain... the Thames laments... the 
little Villages of Middlesex & Surrey hun- 
ger & thirst,’’® yet the Druid sacrifices 
of the Napoleonic wars continue. Unable 
to penetrate the baked souls of the 
laborers at the brick kilns of Highgate, a 
northern suburb, “he walk’d from High- 
gate thro’ Hackney & Holloway towards 
London Till he came to old Stratford & 
thence to Stepney & the Isle of Leutha’s 
Dogs.’’*® This was a walk of some eight or 
ten miles, into the eastern and southeast- 
ern suburbs. The bard went “thence thro’ 
the narrows of the River’s side,’’ Narrow 
Street being the name of the lane that 
ran along the chartered Thames below 
Stepney. What he saw in this deep slum 
area was 

every minute particular, the jewels of 
Albion, running down 

The kennels of the streets & lanes as if they 

were abhorr’d. 


A typical Blakean reversal: oppressors 
talked of casting pearls before the swinish 


29 Jerusalem, Pl. 30. 

30 Hackney and Holloway are named in the wrong 
order, perhaps for rhythmical considerations or be- 
cause the names are habitually paired in Blake's 
mind (see Jerusalem, passim). ‘‘Leutha"’ gets into 
the Isle of Dogs, I think, because the West India 
Docks were there (opened in 1802) and in Blake's 
private symbolism Leutha is associated with islands in 
Oothoon's ocean, the Caribbean. 

As to why he “‘walk'd difficult,’’ see Blake’s letter 
to Linnell, February 1, 1826: ‘When I was young, 
Hampstead, Highgate...and all places north of 
London, always laid me up...with...the same 
torment of the stomach... .”’ 
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multitude; Blake “saw” that the people 
were the pearls. He now came “‘To where 
the Tower of London frown’d dreadful 
over Jerusalem,” i.e., over any idea that 
people were precious. 

At this point the Thames was crossed, 
either at Tower Bridge or at London 
Bridge, and 

thence to Bethlehem, where was builded 

Dens of despair in the house of bread; en- 

quiring in vain 

Of stones and rocks, he took his way, for 

human form was none. 


He did not stay, but turned and re- 
crossed the Thames, doubtless by West- 
minster Bridge. Lingering a moment, 
“Looking on Albion’s City with many 
tears,”’ he soliloquized on the hardness of 
“these Criminals’ who were invisibly 
stonifying Albion. Then he traversed or 
surveyed the western and northwestern 
areas of “‘Westminster & Marybone”’ and 
at length ended up at “London Stone,” 
an ancient Roman milestone in the heart 
of the city, since 1798 


encased in another stone standing against the 
south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, in Cannon 
Street, as the central Milliariwm, or milestone, 
similar to that in the Forum at Rome, from 
which the chief British high roads radiated, 
and the distances on them were reckoned. 


Sitting ‘‘on London Stone,”’ symbol of 
the starting point in England’s green land 
of detestable Trojan and Roman worship 


1G. L. Craik, ‘‘Roman London,”’ in London, ed. 
Charles Knight (London, 1851), I, 154, partly quot- 
ing Camden. 

The symbolism here is somewhat more complex, 
even geographically, than I have indicated. From 
Pls. 12 and 27 of Jerusalem it is evident that Blake 
equates the central ‘‘London Stone’’ mentioned above 
with another stone about three miles further west on 
Watling Street, near Marybone. This Druid and 
Roman stone is on the site of Tyburn gallows (“Ty- 
burn’s fatal tree’’) and is marked on John Roque's 
map of London in 1745 as ‘‘the Stone where Soldiers 
are shot.” ‘‘London Stone’’ thus marks the “mighty 
Ruin" of ancient Jerusalem, of Druid and Roman 
Britain, and of modern British freedom. 
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of strength, etc., and of the current hard- 
ening of Albion’s soul, the poet listens to 
a visionary discussion of the progress of 
the war between Britain and France.* 
Two points that emerge are relevant here: 
that war is now fiercely raging “in the 
east” and that France now knows she is 
being vanquished. Throughout his Lon- 
don walk the worry on the poet’s mind 
has been that his countrymen seem about 
to treat a vanquished enemy with the 
brutal “‘vengeance”’ of the ancient code of 
the sacrifice of others, that is, they are 
about to put off again the coming of 
Jerusalem. 

This situation would fit, in increasing 
order of aptness, the winter of 1812; a 
time between October, 1813, and April, 
1814; or a time in June, 1815, after the 
news of Waterloo but before the war was 
clearly over. The last date is favored by 
several considerations. The title-page of 
Jerusalem is dated “1804,” but the extant 
text, not printed until 1818-20, shows 
signs of rather late composition. In a 
tenuous recapitulation of the war in chap- 
ter iii the invasion of “Great Tartary”’ is 
alluded to; more “‘wars” follow, and a 
trial by the allies of Luvah (Napoleon) 
“in his own City of Paris.” Looking back 
on the long war, Blake would logically 
think of the time of Waterloo as the crisis 
of “vengeance.” A midsummer date, 
which would suit only this period, since 
the other times of victory were in winter, 
is also suggested by the path of Los from 
northern to northwestern London, the 
sun’s “globe of fire’ most nearly rising in 
the north in midsummer. (We would have 
to count as extra-heliar the beginning of 
the journey in Highgate and the ending 


*T.e., between Urizen and Luvah. In Jerusalem, 
Pl. 66, we learn that ‘‘Luvah is France,” and on the 
Present page we are told that ‘‘Urizen is the cham- 
pion of Albion,” a suggestion that Urizen’s current 
Vehicular form is Wellington. 


at London Stone, but one can “see’’ the 
summer sun running from Hackney round 
through Bethlehem, at noon, to Mary- 


bone.) 
A more manageable bit of evidence is 


the Bethlehem allusion. Parts of the jour- 
ney, though Blake was a great walker, 
may have been made in his fancy; and the 
walk through the kennels of Narrow 
Street may have been generalized from 
many occasions. But the trip to Bethle- 
hem supplies its own date limits. The new 
Bethlehem foundation stone was laid in 
1812, but the building was not completed 
until the summer of 1815. At last ‘‘on the 
night of Thursday, 24th August, 1815, 
one hundred and twenty-two patients 
were conveyed in hackney coaches... to 
their new quarters.’’** Blake writes as if he 
knew that these “Dens of despair” were 
finally ‘‘builded”’ and went to see if they 
were yet inhabited. He inquired, looked 
at the stones and rocks, but found “‘hu- 
man form was none.” He had hoped per- 
haps to find madmen and search if they 
were freer of Druidism than the sane. He 
makes no indication that any Lambeth as- 
sociations are in his mind.*4 The war 
reference, then, must be Waterloo, the 
time of the walk, June, 1815—a point that 
strengthens my hypothesis that the text 
of Jerusalem covers the full span of the 
Napoleonic war after 1803. 

Finally, why the “house of bread’’? 
Blake knew some Hebrew, knew this 
meaning of beth-lehem. He may also be 
alluding to a fact he must have known, 


83 Edward G. O’Donoghue, The story of Bethlehem 
Hospital (London, 1914), p. 308. 

84 The general principle is correctly remarked by 
Northrop Frye, Fearful symmetry (Princeton, 1947), 
p. 372, that Blake’s ‘‘Canaan’’ is ‘‘superimposed on 
England,’’ that ‘‘Highgate, Stepney, and so on, corre- 
spond to the Zion and Tophet and Vale of Hinnom 
and other parts of the Biblical Jerusalem.’’ It is not so 
correct to say, ‘‘Even more exact is the correspondence 
of ... Lambeth, where Blake wrote . . . to Bethlehem, 
the madhouse of ‘Bedlam’ in the former being an ironic 
link.”’ 
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that between 1796 and 1799, during his 
residence near by, the old Dog and Duck 
Tavern, now built into the new Bethle- 
hem Hospital, had been used as a house 
of bread—that is, a soup kitchen and a 
factory to make bread out of potato 
flour.** In the interim it had housed an 
Asylum for the Indigent Blind. Now the 
addition of further Druidic stones had 
transformed an ancient pleasure garden 
into an apt symbol of the extreme de- 
humanization of Albion, reached, in 
Blake’s view, in the midsummer of 
Waterloo. 


% O'Donoghue, p. 299; and Wroth, p. 276. 


ERDMAN 


In the Milton passage Blake drew on 
the contrasts of local place-names in 
Lambeth to illustrate the division of labor 
and of humanity in a slave society; in the 
Jerusalem passage he made a circuit of 
London to illustrate the culminating ex- 
treme and the center of a society at war, 
the stony dens of a new madhouse at the 
nadir of the map, and the ancient Roman 
stone at the heart of imperial London. In 
theme the two passages are complemen- 
tary; it has been incorrect, however, to 
see any relatedness in the topographical 
allusions. 
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MONG contemporary poets whose pow- 
er to draw and hold the emotions 
of a twentieth-century audience 

to a unity, as it were, with their own 
recalls the Longinian “sublimity,” the 
eminent position of W. H. Auden is un- 
questionable. What is remarkable, how- 
ever, is that in Auden this power seems to 
be achieved in despite of the traditional 
Longinian requisites of “transport” and 
“elevation’’; for what is felt to be striking 
in his lyrics, and hence in Auden himself 
as the personality behind the lyrics, is a 
tendency in the opposite direction: a re- 
fusal to be carried away by the objects of 
his emotion, an overt skepticism of their 
loftiness—in short, a thoroughly modern 
temper of coolness and sophisticated re- 
serve, 

The temptation in dealing with such 
felt qualities of poets or poems is to yield 
to the pleasures of metaphor and paradox 
and offer an audience willing to be enter- 
tained the engaging observation that 
Auden’s essential quality is a “cold fire,” 
manifest in his tendency to treat ‘‘in- 
tense” matter in what is the salient literary 
mode of our time, the ‘“dead-pan’”’ man- 
ner. Such a metaphorical observation, 
moreover, particularized to the extent of 
differentiating the matter from the man- 
ner of poetry, would be not at all out of 
accord with a long and at times distin- 
guished critical tradition, one of whose 
sources was the Longinian revival of the 
eighteenth century. Offering, as it un- 
doubtedly did, to free the creative sensi- 
bilities of the critic from the cramping, joy- 
less rigor of neoclassical theory, its vogue 
was certainly healthy in its day, nor has 


(Mopzen Pationoey, February, 1951] 
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it ceased to provide observations of the 
greatest value and delight to those whose 
pleasure in art is enhanced in the presence 
of the aptly phrased reactions of sensitive 
critics. 

To those, however, whose delight in 
works of art presses for a revelation of the 
sources of that delight, the mode of free 
metaphorical commentary presents diffi- 
culties. Proceeding from intuition, meta- 
phorical observations tend to be un- 
demonstrable and hence unanswerable. 
When Matthew Arnold censures the 
Merope of Voltaire for lacking “the charm 
of poetical feeling,”’ his dictum is neither 
attackable nor defensible: its validity de- 
pends upon our confidence in the sound- 
ness of the critic’s taste; its application 
tends to be possible only for him and to 
leave us, however delighted, merely pas- 
sive spectators of his method. Or, again, 
I have heard a critic of similar persuasion 
characterize the music of Brahms as “at 
once plaintively small-voiced and pon- 
derously heavy-footed,” a quality which 
possessed great significance for a psycho- 
analysis of Brahms but which the critic 
was unfortunately unable to demonstrate 
in any given work of Brahms, since he 
could not say in precisely what musical 
devices it consisted. Asked at least to 
make good the paradox, he replied that he 
“felt,” when hearing any of the sym- 
phonies, that Brahms was “roaring 
through the large end of a megaphone.” 
To observations of this order only two 
reactions are possible. If we feel the an- 
alogy to be happy as touching closely 
upon what we sense to be the essence of 
Brahms, we unreservedly applaud its 
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aptness. If, however, the metaphor is felt 
to have missed its mark, no argument is 
possible: the only refutation of a meta- 
phor is the substitution of an apter one, 
a procedure which, if too long continued, 
may in the end call attention rather to the 
poetic skill of the critic than to the 
qualities of the artist who was the ap- 
parent subject matter of his imaginative 
exercise. This is, to be sure, an extreme 
example; yet the limitations of metaphor 
as a primary instrument of critical 
analysis would in any case seem to be im- 
posed by the nature of metaphor itself: it 
cannot be conceived as existing apart from 
the particular personality of a speaker; 
consequently, the analogy which it posits 
is quite as liable to be referred to the mo- 
mentary disposition of its maker as to any 
real likeness between the objects he 
analogizes. 

In the present case are evident further 
practical limitations of seizing upon the 
nearest analogy to account for the quali- 
ties of poets. “Cold fire,” “volatile matter 
with a cool manner,” fail to provide any 
means for distinguishing Auden from the 
merest imitator of Hemingway and fail to 
indicate that there is any more to his 
modernity than a contemporary mode of 
reference to matters of contemporary 
interest. If, however, as we have assumed, 
Auden’s power and importance are such 
as are to be ascribed only to those whom 
Longinus—and, indeed, his fellow-critics 
of the spirit, Coleridge and Arnold— 
would call “great of soul,” the means of 
demonstrating this felt greatness must 
clearly go beyond a groping after ana- 
logues for the feeling. A sketch of the 
method by which a nearly literal particu- 
larization of the elements in which 


Auden’s “high seriousness” lies will be 
the principal attempt of the following dis- 
cussion. In using very little more than the 
terms supplied by Longinus himself as 
sources of the sublime, it may also serve as 


evidence in support of a contention be- 
ginning to be heard in connection with a 
current revival of interest in Longinus: 
that the criticism of poetic qualities or 
qualities of the poetic soul, despite the 
excesses in which it has at times indulged, 
is by no means a mode foredoomed to 
groping after metaphorical equivalents 
of the ineffable or to an absolute de- 
pendence upon individual critical sensi- 
bilities; that, on the contrary, in the hands 
of a literal-minded, rigorously disposed 
critic like its founder, it is capable of a 
systematic particularization of terms 
which assure to it a perpetually expand- 
ing applicability to works and artists far 
in time and kind from Homer, and this in 
the hands of any critic capable of an 
elementary understanding of its terms. 


I 


That the peculiar quality of modernity, 
as opposed to mere contemporaneity, is, 
apart from formal excellence, essential to 
what is felt to be the best or most power- 
ful in art can be illustrated hypothetical- 
ly. If, for example, a lost poem of Mar- 
lowe or a lost motet of Palestrina, each 
perfect in its kind, were brought forth 
and presented to a twentieth-century 
audience as a contemporary work of art, 
its reception would be dubious. It could at 
best be applauded as an academic curios- 
ity, a feat of mimicry, or at worst ridiculed 
as an anachronistic absurdity: it could not 
be received in the same spirit of serious at- 
tention which is accorded a work in some 
sense felt to be of the moment in which it 
appears. Of precisely what this essential 
modernity consists is a problem for the 
most detailed, literal art history. For the 
present purpose, however, a few gross re- 
flections will suffice. There would seem 
to be, in the broadest possible sense, 
two major modes, in human intellectual 
pursuits, of manifesting a modernity 
worth the attention of a serious audience 
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abreast of its time: one may either exhibit 
an assimilation and then a transcend- 
ence of the past or come forth with a 
radically new approach to the present and 
future. The music of the early Stravinsky 
or of Darius Milhaud, for example, is 
modern largely because it is recognizable 
as an incrementation or at times a dis- 
tortion of the music of their nineteenth- 
century predecessors, while that of Roy 
Harris or Arnold Schoenberg, equally 
modern, is also “new” in involving a 
conscious break with the nineteenth cen- 
tury and an essentially fresh start in terms 
of a fresh theory. To refine a bit on this 
crude distinction: the first two com- 
posers operate with what is essentially an 
expansion of the materials developed be- 
fore and up to their moment in history 
(e.g., to chords of the eleventh they add 
the increment of the thirteenth; from a 
tonality loosened by chromatic harmony 
they proceed to polytonality) and with 
forms which are either corresponding ex- 
pansions of earlier forms or such imita- 
tions of those forms as, with the incre- 
mented materials, amount to caricatures 
of them (cf. Milhaud’s miniature “sym- 
phonies” and Stravinsky’s “pastorals’’) ; 
while, again, the latter two composers 
represent a class which, as it were, turns 
its back upon the materials in the particu- 
lar state in which it finds them and either 
seeks a fresh inspiration in the materials 
of a far earlier period (cf. Harris’ adapta- 
tion of sixteenth-century modal counter- 
point) or, like Schoenberg, constructs a 
new theory of composition out of a set of 
new fundamental principles and then pro- 
ceeds to work these new materials into new 
forms resembling the old in name only. If, 
in such a broad sense, this distinction of 
artistic minds into two large classes has 
any validity, it is also exemplified by the 
differences in modes of modernity be- 
tween two such novelists as Aldous Hux- 
ley and D. H. Lawrence. Again, both 
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these novelists are modern: it is incon- 
ceivable that their works could have been 
written before the historical moment in 
which they appeared. Yet, while Law- 
rence represents a fresh start in a new 
divergent direction (a post-Freudian con- 
ception of man which makes possible the 
artistic exploitation of kinds of human 
experience previously inaccessible to the 
novel), Huxley retains the received ma- 
terial, as it were, of human experience, to 
which he adds the increment of a superior 
moral attitude leading to satirical com- 
ment upon this experience. 

This distinction of classes must obvi- 
ously not be pushed too far; all that need 
here be retained of it are these very gen- 
eral, tentative observations: that, where 
one class of moderns is essentially “back- 
ward-looking,” another is, (conversely, 
“forward-looking”; that, where the first 
tends consciously to sum up in itself the 
past of human or artistic experience, the 
second tends to focus its energies on the ob- 
servation or creation of new kinds of experi- 
ence; that, where the first needs to demon- 
strate some sort of conscious rising above 
or incrementing the sum of the past, the 
second is content to lose itself in the pur- 
suit of the new—so that, lastly, where the 
first is sophisticated (with energies ranging 
in intensity and orientation from a nega- 
tive of weariness or boredom to a positive 
of satire or cynicism), the second tends to 
be enthusiastic (with energies always at a 
high level and ranging in orientation be- 
tween indignant protest and evangelical 
zeal). In terms of as broad and unparticu- 
larized a distinction as this, there is prob- 
ably little question that W. H. Auden, in 
his most characteristic lyrics, is a modern 
of the first or sophisticated class. It re- 
mains to be seen in what respects more 
particular to himself this is true. 

The observations just made suggest 
that sophistication is a quality of mind 
which accompanies, or rather results from, 
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the assimilation of much experience of 
either art or life. In its true sense (as op- 
posed to a false sophistication which 
would consist only of a manner resulting 
from the possession of a mass of unassimi- 
lated or unrealized preceptual knowledge 
of human affairs) it must imply a having 
been through, either imaginatively (po- 
etically) or actually, a relatively large 
number of those kinds of human en- 
counters that the poetic or actual history 
of human affairs has shown to be most 
recurrent or most important, and a having 
retained the cumulative emotional and 
noetic consequences of those encounters. 
In these terms the mind behind Auden’s 
“Musée des beaux arts’! would present 
an instance of true sophistication. Stroll- 
ing through an art gallery, he pauses be- 
fore Brueghel’s “Icarus” and, of many 
possible reactions to the painting, fancies 
he sees in it the painter’s realization of the 
unconnectedness and disparate various- 
ness of a world in which the most opposite 
kinds of things happen close together in 
time and space but with no moral relation 
to one another (e.g., the sun’s shining 
beautifully “as it had to” on the legs of 
the drowning boy, the indifference of the 
plowman and the passing ship, each with 
its own business to attend to and its own 
separate course to run). Now it is incon- 
ceivable that such a reaction and such a 
realization of the nature of things can 
have just occurred to the speaker at the 
moment in which he utters this lyric. It 
rather implies a long past of just this sort 
of suffering-in-an-indifferent-world on his 
own part, and that so long before the mo- 
ment of this speech that the being re- 
minded of it by Brueghel leads, not to 
any outburst of personal bitterness, but 
only to quiet, almost whimsical, reflection 
upon a universal state of affairs. 


1 All quotations are from The collected poetry of 
W. H. Auden (New York, 1945) and are included with 
kind permission of the publishers, Random House, 


Inc. 
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This particular penchant for locating 
the lyric utterance long after the event, 
as it were, opens the door to a few other 
considerations that may advance us fur- 
ther toward the essence of Auden’s noble 
sophistication. As a quality of personality, 
sophistication is, after all, recognized only 
by its manifestations, i.e., by the kinds of 
emotion and thought to which it leads its 
possessor in the presence of certain ob- 
jects of experience. Moreover, there 
seems to be a general principle involved in 
human emotional growth to be coupled 
with this circumstance: as with sensa- 
tions, so with emotions, repetition tends 
to dull the intensity of responses. The first 
time a kind of experience in the class of 
the “important” is undergone and its 
consequences fully realized, it is usually 
attended by a certain intensity of emo- 
tional excitement; upon next occurrence, 
however, recognition and memory tend to 
reduce the degree of excitement accom- 
panying it, until, after much repetition, 
it arouses scarcely any excitement, and 
emotion “in memory only—reconsidered 
passion.” So that the sophisticated man, 
who has presumably been through many 
kinds of experience (poetic or actual) 
many times, tends to display relatively 
less excitement and this upon relatively 
fewer occasions than the naive or inex- 
perienced man. (It must, however, be 
remembered that this principle would 
seem to apply in its full force only to that 
class of minds who have been roughly 
labeled “the sophisticates’’; the “enthusi- 
asts,” on the contrary, are forever inject- 
ing new qualities into the old materials of 
experience such as render old experience 
forever new and themselves indefinitely 
excitable.) 

Returning, then, to the peculiarly ul- 
terior position of the lyric speech of 
“Musée des beaux arts” in relation to the 
experience of which it is a reflection, we 
should have to observe that this particu 
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lar sort of experience, terminating in a 
realization of the disparateness of man 
and nature and man and man, was, as a 
matter of fact, consummated in the late 
nineteenth century, when it was attended 
with considerable emotional excitement, 
ranging from enthusiastic acceptance 
(Spencer) through bitterness (Hardy) to a 
kind of tragic resolution in Conrad. As 
such, it was already a part of the assimi- 
lated experience of a sophisticated man 
of the twentieth century, for whom it 
would then be unbecoming or, by the prin- 
ciple of diminishing intensity, impossible 
to show the same degree of excitement be- 
fore it. Consequently, where a poet like 
Hardy would locate most of his lyrics at 
the moment of the experience from which 
this conviction of disparateness was to be 
drawn as a bitter lesson, Auden must 
demonstrate a transcendence not only of 
Hardy’s bitterness but even of Conrad’s 
felt necessity to resolve the problem, by 
placing his lyric so far after the discovery 
that such a small and painless event as 
the looking at a picture shall bring it 
back as a series of quiet reflections, ap- 
parently arising out of personal memories, 
but with all personal emotions now dissi- 
pated into universal considerations. 

As “Musée” with respect to the ex- 
perience of personal suffering, so another 
of the lyrics, “Lay your sleeping head, my 
love,” exhibits this same phenomenon of 
“ulteriority”’ with respect to the love ex- 
perience. One can, in view of the body of 
poetic and historical documentation of 
the human encounter of love, broadly and 
perhaps a bit vulgarly distinguish three 
phases with respect to its consummation: 
a before, a during, and an after. Of these 
phases, the first is characteristically the 
period of enthusiastic anticipation or 
painful frustration (and, as such, proper 
to the inexperienced in years or in the 
history of poetry or to the “enthusi- 
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astic”’ of any age), the second the period 
of rapturous attainment, and the third 
the period of stable felicity or disillusion- 
ment. This is perhaps sufficiently obvious 
to require no exemplification except in the 
way of pointing out that, the love ex- 
perience being extremely liable to in- 
fusions of new divergent enthusiasms, 
the history of the love lyric does not from 
age to age regularly exhibit a correspond- 
ing progress of the moment of utterance 
from phase to phase. That is, while 
Donne’s and Suckling’s sophistication 
properly brought the lyric to bear on the 
“after’’ phase of the love act and Words- 
worth, armed with a new spiritual insight 
into the experience (cf. “She was a phan- 
tom of delight’’), could recapitulate the 
stages of intoxication, attainment, disil- 
lusion—and carry them one stage further 
(to a reconciliation with physical disen- 
chantment for the sake of the still felt 
spirit within the “machine’’), neverthe- 
less Keats, with his essentially new brand 
of physical enthusiasm, could with little 
danger of seeming old fashioned return to 
the phase preceding attainment for the 
scene of his early love poems. Despite the 
complicating number of divergences that 
have arisen in the love tradition, there is 
nevertheless discernible a tendency, with- 
in each divergent school and, indeed, in 
each divergent poet as he matures, gradu- 
ally to shift from the anticipatory to the 
retrospective emotions (cf. Keats’s ad- 
dresses to Fanny with his later address to 
the Grecian urn on the possibilities of 
mortal love). Indeed, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to observe that by the twen- 
tieth century almost every known mode 
of physical or spiritual enthusiasm with 
respect to love had been poetically ex- 
ploited and brought through the retro- 
spective phase to the point where the 
sophisticated lover, deprived by history of 
all expectation of love’s permanence or his 
mistress’ immortality or, indeed, fidel- 
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ity, could only hope, if he were not en- 
tirely cynical: 

Every farthing of the cost, 

All the dreaded cards foretell, 

Shall be paid, but from this night 

Not a whisper, not a thought, 

Not a kiss nor look be lost. 


But Auden’s sophistication begins where 
this pinnacle of the accumulated love 
tradition leaves off. For him this hope is 
the “pedantic boring cry’’ of “fashionable 
madmen.” The lyric moment of “Lay 
your sleeping head”’ is not only after the 
fact but obviously after many such. The 
speaker is fully aware not only that the 
mistress is “mortal, guilty,” and that 
“certainty, fidelity on the stroke of mid- 
night pass,” but that the often experi- 
enced moment (“ordinary swoon”’!) of 
“supernatural sympathy” will also be 
forgotten by morning. All that is left is to 
wish the mistress a pleasant life of it: 


Let the winds of dawn that blow 
Softly round your dreaming head 
Such a day of sweetness show 

Eye and knocking heart may bless, 


and hope that she may “find the mortal 
world enough.” There is no sign of 
cynicism or bitterness; the situation is ac- 
cepted as adequate and, indeed, “entirely 
beautiful.”” However daringly the poet’s 
sentiments transcend the old, the com- 
position of his verses (the tranquillity of 
the rhythm, the occasional antique tropes 
like the hortative subjunctive above) im- 
ply, not that this is a mockery of love, but 
that it is a serious twentieth-century love 
song—indeed, the only sort of love song 
that can be taken seriously by a sophisti- 
cated man of this century. As such, it is to 
be considered the modern equivalent of the 
noble love sentiment of the past. The de- 
cline in the pain and ardor which accom- 
pany it is significant. 

There is still another class of experi- 


ence to which Auden’s noetic and emotive 
responses display more effects of this 
sophistication which, it is becoming clear, 
is causally involved in the peculiarly un- 
elevated appearance of modern nobility. 
This is what might be called the “elegiac 
experience’; it differs from the two just 
considered in being as much of a public 
as of a personal nature and as much a 
literary type as an experience of real life. 
Just as Auden’s address to the problems 
of private misfortune and love showed 
him as having gone more or less complete- 
ly beyond the capacity to feel great pain 
or excitement over these purely personal 
issues, so his response to a larger problem 
involving more than the individual will 
shed further light on the nature of his 
modern nobility and the objects which it 
takes seriously. It is also perhaps time 
that we gave somewhat closer attention 
to a poetic text and thus completed the 
chain of manifestation of this noble 
sophistication, from the thought and emo- 
tion to which it gives rise in certain kinds 
of situations, to the particular dictional 
means by which these thoughts and emo- 
tions are given expression in poetic 
utterance. 

With respect to the experience of the 
death of a man in some sense important to 
a speaker and to the world, there is at 
hand a far more regularized body of 
documentation from which to abstract a 
general pattern than was the case with the 
love experience: besides being a recurring 
and important event in human history, it 
has become, to some extent, convention- 
alized as a literary structure. As such, its 
well-known pattern provides a series of 
points from which to examine their 
equivalents in Auden’s version of the 
same experience, “In memory of W. B. 
Yeats.” 

In general, the elegy has opened with 
expressions of more or less violent per- 
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sonal grief on the part of the speaker for 
his lost object. This object so fills his mind 
and is so magnified in importance to him 
that he feels that the grief is universal, 
that all nature and its invisible forces join 
in the lamentation. Not so Auden. 

Far from displaying anything ap- 
proaching wild grief, he tends to be en- 
tirely noncoramittal about his state of 
emotion. Consider the number of such 
neutral, emotionally colorless words as ap- 
pear in important junctures of Part I of 
the poem (the italics are in all cases mine): 


He disappeared in the dead of winter: 

The brooks were frozen. 

The wolves ran on. 

Now he is scattered among a hundred cities 
And wholly given over to unfamiliar affections. 
Are modified in the guts of the living. 


In each of these cases a state of violent 
emotion would have dictated a far more 
colorful exploitation of the English vo- 
cabulary. 

Again, far from being engrossed in the 
object and seeing it in a context of uni- 
versal lamentation, Auden at once places 
the death of Yeats in a wide and extraor- 
dinarily particularized social and physi- 
cal context. Thus, where Whitman, when 
elegiac grief was upon him, was blind to 
all but his loss and could only exclaim, 
“OQ great star disappeared. ...O harsh 
surrounding cloud that will not free my 
soul,” Auden at once thinks of objects 
and events “far from his illmess.”” And 
notice with what painstaking accuracy 
these objects and events are detailed: 

1. So that any expression which might 
be taken as hyperbolic, and hence expres- 
sive of strong feeling, is carefully quali- 
fied : 


... the airports almost deserted. 
A few thousand will think of this day 


As one thinks of a day when one did something 
slightly unusual. 
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2. So that it is clear that the speaker is 
thinking of them in terms peculiar to 
themselves rather than as having any 
“magical” connection with the death of 
Yeats: “And snow disfigured the public 
statues.” 

3. So that the death is placed in a 
larger-than-personal world, whose condi- 
tion is as present to the speaker’s mind 
and affects his concern as much as the 
death itself: 


The peasant river was untempted by the fash- 
tonable quays. 


When the brokers are roaring like beasts. 


And the poor have the sufferings to which they 
are fairly accustomed. 


Above the level of single words, the 
very composition of the speech reflects 
this emotional coolness toward the object. 
Instead of passionate figures of diction 
(the customary elegiac apostrophes, inter- 
jective phrases, incomplete sentences, or, 
indeed, any distortions of the composition 
of normal discourse), the poet speaks, for 
the most part, a series of one-line inde- 
pendent clauses, normal in all syntactical 
respects. The one recurring refrain, which 
might at first sight be taken to be emo- 
tive— 

O all the instruments agree 

The day of his death was a dark cold day— 


turns out to be, in effect, a conscious 
mockery of traditional elegiac utterance; 
for it is not an animate, personified Na- 
ture mourning the death of the poet, but 
mechanical gadgets registering the tem- 
perature. Indeed, the very structure of the 
opening sentence enforces this conscious 
controversion of pastoral machinery: the 
placing of the second, third, and fourth 
lines on a plane of syntactical equality 
with the first— 


He disappeared in the dead of winter— 
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makes it at first tantalizingly ambiguous 
as to whether the fact that 


The brooks were frozen, etc., 


follows from the first line as from a cause 
(and, if it does, whether from the fact that 
“he disappeared” or that it was “the 
dead of winter’’), until “the instruments”’ 
make it clear that the poet’s disappear- 
ance and the state of the weather are phe- 
nomena related only by concomitance. 
Here would seem to be a clear instance of 
the tendency, mentioned earlier, of an old 
art structure, retained but filled with a 
material incremented by sophistication, 
to assume the appearance of a parody of 
itself. Certainly, Auden makes conscious 
use of this phenomenon here to emphasize 
the difference between himself and his 
great predecessors in the English elegy. 
Customarily the elegiac utterance 
moves on to amplify further the magni- 
tude of its object and the pathos of his 
loss, speaking of his accomplishments as 
aspects of his personal greatness, his fame, 
his beauty or impressiveness even in 
death. But Auden is quick to make an em- 
phatic separation of the poet from the 
man: 
By mourning tongues 
The death of the poet was kept from his poems. 
But for him it was his last afternoon as himself, 


and to demonstrate a clarity of vision that 
suffers no illusions about the stature of 
the man: 
You were silly like us: your gift survived it all. 
He takes pains to surround Yeats’s death 
with paltry circumstance: 

An afternoon of nurses and rumours, 


and details his physical dissolution in the 
grotesque quasi-Spenglerian metaphor of 
the fall of a capital city: 

The provinces of his body revolted, 

The squares of his mind were empty, 

Silence invaded the suburbs, 

The current of his feeling failed. 


As to the immensity of Yeats’s fame, the 
lines destroying that consolation have 
been quoted. 

The man, however, being dead and his 
loss at sufficient length deplored, the 
traditional elegist would then proceed, 
through a course of emotion usually in- 
volving indignation at the enemies of 
what his dead friend stood for, to pull 
himself out of his grief to a triumphant 
affirmation of the immortality of the ob- 
ject in his works and in the memory of 
man. But Auden has early forestalled the 
possibility of such a rescue, for, when 
Yeats the man died, 

... he became his admirers; 


and, as for retaining any integral existence 

in this form, 

Now he is scattered among a hundred cities 

And wholly given over to unfamiliar affec- 
tions; 


that is, his poetry will not serve even to 
keep his message intact, since 


The words of a dead man 
Are modified in the guts of the living. 


Radical as are these sentiments, it must 
be pointed out that they are not entirely 
representative of an incremental advance 
in elegiac thinking. Arnold’s eminent 
sophistication had certainly brought the 
elegy a remarkable distance in this direc- 
tion. Although he had performed no such 
daringly overt controversions of elegiac 
sentiment or in such daring terms, he had 
converted the older pastoral elements 
into a more or less literal landscape func- 
tional in the poem (ef. his use of the 
“single elm-tree” in ‘“Thyrsis”) and had 
cast aside much of the customary pro- 
fession of wild grief over the personal loss 
of an individual. It was rather a mode of 
life or thought that he elegized; the indi- 
vidual tended to be merely someone to 
whom he attributed a social virtue which 
he deemed to have passed from the world. 
In resolving the elegiac emotions, he made 
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no pretense of rescuing for his object any 
sort of personal immortality but attained 
an elevated triumph over his thoughtful 
gloom by affirming a positive confidence 
that the social virtue now dormant in the 
works or in the memory of the dead man 
must some day be revived and produce a 
betterment of the world. In its day this 
mode of elevation must have struck its 
audience as stemming from a nobility 
which faced the consequences of history 
somewhat more squarely than did Shel- 
ley’s when he hyperbolically ignited the 
soul of Adonais in the empyrean. And it is 
precisely from his vantage point in time 
that Auden is able to dismiss Arnold’s 
brave confidence as vain and hyperbolic 
in turn. For not only will Yeats’s poetry 
fail to retain its integrity as the message 
of his spirit in the world of the living, but, 
as poetry itself, a “gift” for “writing 
well,” “A way of happening, a mouth,” 
it can make “nothing happen.” “It sur- 
vives” only “In the valley of its saying 
where executives/Would never want to 
tamper.” To face this truth, which Auden 
asserts with a tired sweetness, would have 
reduced Arnold to profound despair. At 
this point, however, one wonders whether 
any elegiac resolution short of despair is 
possible in Auden’s century, if poets as 
men are paltry, poets as poets perishable, 
and poetry itself powerless in an evil 
world. For his answer, in Part III of the 
poem, he shifts the composition of his 
verse to an antique jingling teframeter in 
thymed couplets, as if to temper with 
self-mockery the seriousness of what he 
has to say. He bows Yeats politely into his 
grave, forgiven his personal inadequacies 
by 
Time that is intolerant 
Of the brave and innocent 


but 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives. 


He looks at the world of his moment, de- 
ploring its moral viciousness both of na- 
tions and individuals: 

And the living nations wait, 

Each sequestered in its hate; 


And the seas of pity lie 

Locked and frozen in each eye, 
and, in the face of this pit of human isola- 
tion, bids the poet 

follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 

With your unconstraining voice 

Still persuade us to rejoice— 


a bidding which would seem to represent 
the bitterest sarcasm, if Auden did not, 
almost to our amazement, persist in it 
through two more stanzas of growing 
seriousness: 

Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress 


to the conclusion: 


In the prison of his days 
Teach the free man how to praise, 


when the inference becomes inescapable 
that he means seriously precisely what he 
says, although it is a hard saying indeed, 
for it seems to relegate the worth of 
poetry entirely out of the world to that 
scarcely known depth of imprisoned, iso- 
lated man which is “‘the free man.’’ More- 
over, it offers no rapturous hope that this 
free man will ever see the light of day or 
will ever escape to save the world: there is 
little likelihood in the world of this poem 
that imprisoned man will be in time re- 
leased from “the prison of his days’ by 
anything but death, and then it would 
presumably be only to be received by the 
earth as an honored or dishonored guest. 
This is hard comfort to offer an age in 
need of comfort. Yet the striking truth of 
the matter is that, in its very hardness, it 
must strike us, as contemporaries of 
Auden, as the truest and noblest senti- 
ment which it is possible or becoming in a 
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man of our age to hold. As a true noble 
sophisticate, who has lived through the 
hyperbolical promises of the past and 
found them, in his own experience and 
that of his age, fatuous, he speaks to his 
contemporaries with a directness that ad- 
mits of no mediation or objection. In 
short, we are swept, by the nobility of his 
address to an object which we feel he has 
evaluated truly, up into a moment of un- 
reserved acquiescence—which is precise- 
ly the sublime. 
II 

It would seem, in view of even so in- 
complete a sketch as this, that Longinus’ 
theory of the sublime had lost none of its 
validity in the present century. It would 
rather seem that, in positing a greatness of 
soul as the true source of the power to 
transport an audience, he had uttered one 
of those generic major premises that are 
perennially valid and that, in tracing its 
manifestations from the nonmaterial parts 
of discourse (the speaker’s thoughts and 
emotions in the presence of important ob- 
jects) to the material parts (the tropes of 
diction in which the speaker makes visible 
his thought and emotion), he had pro- 
vided the literal means of identifying this 
greatness and its power. This would leave 
to succeeding critics only the task of 
supplying a minor premise appropriate to 
their age: i.e., “‘this’’ sort of behavior be- 
fore “‘this’’ sort of object zs a sign of great- 
ness of soul. In the present case the elabo- 
ration of the concept of sophistication was 
sufficient to supply this minor premise. 
Given the continuous accumulation of 
human experience within a culture, the 
assimilation of this experience by a type of 
men whose temperaments so incline them, 
and the principle of emotional attenua- 
tion as it applies to them, it becomes pos- 
sible to see how modes of behavior 
thought noble in one age may come to be 
sincerely impossible, unbecoming, or 


merely absurd in another. In the case of 
Auden, one can see how his very refusal to 
be himself transported by lofty indigna- 
tion at the state of human suffering and 
love or by transcendental zeal for poetic 
salvation can, in the twentieth century, be 
taken as signs of a spiritual elevation that 
itself sweeps away all objection and trans- 
ports its audience to a complete unity of 
feeling. The concept of sophistication 
thus operates here simply as a conversion 
factor making possible a translation of 
Longinus’ requisites into terms peculiar to 
this age. 

These concepts, however, are by no 
means exhausted in their application to a 
single poet. If the desire to transport their 
audiences is admitted to be common to all 
serious artists, if the means of such trans- 
port stem from a true modernity of su- 
perior stature, and if such a modernity 
is achieved in one or both the modes de- 
scribed as “sophistication” and “diverg- 
ent enthusiasm” (and these are qualities 
of personality), then we must obviously 
have here a group of forces that have al- 
ways been operative in the evolution of 
literary forms and whose recognition as 
such in the study of literary history would 
greatly enhance its accuracy in account- 
ing for causes. It has long been the 
fashion in literary history to aim at 
theories which would reduce causality to 
as few factors as possible, the favorite per- 
haps having been that which posits the 
“spirit of an age” as the pre-eminent 
single cause of all that is produced in that 
age. Yet, granting the age its important 
role as a reservoir of the raw materials of 
art (the body of human experience that 
has accumulated in that age, together 
with the body of leading ideas and be- 
liefs which would offer to interpret that 
experience and form moral attitudes 
toward it), there remains the necessity of 
recognizing the artist as the essential 
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intermediary between these materials and 
finished works of art. It is he, after all, 
who selects what materials he wishes from 
this reservoir and fashions them into what 
forms he chooses. Clearly, his personal in- 
clination toward sophistication, enthusi- 
asm, or some mixture of these peculiar to 
himself would deeply. affect both his 
selection of materials and his creation of 
forms. 

The twentieth century, for example, at 
its outset provided the artist with a great 
inspiriting idea—the Freudian anatomy 
of the psyche and the theory of psycho- 
analysis. To an enthusiast like Lawrence 
this at once suggested a reformation of 
morality and led him to create essentially 
new kinds of novels, peopled with beings 
and formed of actions that would have 
been rejected as meaningless or absurd a 
generation earlier; yet in a sophisticated 
syncretist like Eliot the same inspiriting 
idea produces no radical change of moral 
attitude (except possibly as a reaction in 
the opposite direction) but appears in his 
art in the form of certain innovations in 
the devices of poetic representation (sub- 
liminal monologue, subconscious associa- 
tion of ideas). Here the quite different 
literary manifestations of the same given 
piece of material would necessarily have 
to be investigated in terms of the differing 
dispositions of the artists. 

Further and wider applications of the 
same terms flock to mind. There seems to 
be, for example, a peculiar operation of 
sophistication and enthusiasm in com- 
bination to produce new forms, in the case 
of our current American “school of the 
awful” (principally Carson McCullers, 
Tennessee Williams, and Truman Ca- 
pote). Here a late post-Freudian en- 
thusiastic conviction of the essential 
dreadfulness of human existence has 
caused its followers to invent a new plot 
form which places the neurotic or psy- 


chotic individual in a central position as 
protagonist and leads him to a fate which 
excites our revulsion and horrified pity in 
almost equal proportions. At the same 
time these plots tend to depend heavily 
upon their audience’s sophistication with 
regard to psychoanalytical theory and its 
favorite exemplum, the psychiatric case 
history; for, without this anterior clinical 
information, we should miss the meaning 
of the early symptoms of psychosis with 
which the authors have liberally sur- 
rounded their heroes and should conse- 
quently misinterpret their deterioration 
and the incidents to which it leads as im- 
probable, supernatural, or meaningless 
and the plot itself and their manner of 
narrating it, so unadorned with any grace 
or complexity as to seem barren. Armed 
in advance with the requisite sophistica- 
tion, however, we are at once able to 
applaud the subtle richness of these plots 
and admire the extraordinary ability of 
their authors to imitate with great insight 
the syndromes of many different kinds of 
insanity. 

The seventeenth century, too, follow- 
ing upon an age of the greatest literary 
enthusiasm but accumulating a body of 
experience which made that earlier en- 
thusiasm progressively more difficult, 
would seem to offer a rich field of inquiry 
into the operations of literary sophistica- 
tion. The tendency of accumulated obser- 
vation, in a seventeenth-century mind 
of superior stature, to produce advances in 
art forms has been mentioned in the case 
of Donne’s love lyrics. The case of 
Shakespeare’s successors in the serious 
drama may, conversely, provide instances 
of the tendency of sophistication, in minds 
of lesser stature, to produce a decadence 
or destruction of old forms. Massinger, for 
example, in The Duke of Milan was work- 
ing with material which must have seemed 
both to himself and to his audience highly 
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reminiscent of that already exploited by 
Shakespeare in Othello. The literary so- 
phistication of his moment was, however, 
of a degree which rendered the simple re- 
working of an earlier idea out of the ques- 
tion as productive only of boredom: if it 
was to be used again, it must be used with 
a difference, the difference in Massinger’s 
case involving the increment of a lesson in 
Stoic morality. However, Massinger’s 
powers were apparently unequal to the 
task of inventing a dramatic form which 
should absorb or adequately render his 
incremented material. The Duke of Milan 
consequently presents a peculiar action 
which, for four acts, promises a tragic con- 
sequence but then entirely surprises its 
audience with a punitively satisfying 
catastrophe, for a series of revelations and 
confessions, sprung suddenly in the fifth 
act, gives the audience to believe that the 
hero, in view of his heretofore unrevealed 
past, is actually a more villainous being 
than he has shown himself to be and that 
his undoing is therefore a richly deserved 
punishment for certain previously unre- 
ported moral excesses. The effect of this 
attempt to increment the Shakespearean 
material with surprising discovery and 
new moral significance is actually to burst 
the mold of tragedy and produce a work 
which is rather a bungled old form than an 
experimental new one. The similarity in 
material of Shirley’s The Cardinal to 
Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, in con- 
trast to the vast difference in dramatic 
power of these two plays, throws into per- 
haps clearer relief the process of artistic 
decay which separated them in time. 
Shirley’s attempt to increment the earlier 
material here proceeds no further than a 
multiplication of its sensational possi- 
bilities—literally, a going Webster one 
better at almost every point of the action 
that might produce pathos or wonder. On 
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the other hand, he tends to rely heavily 
upon his audience’s presumed familiarity 
with the character types created and fully 
elaborated by Webster, allowing the mere 
suggestion of their prototypes to subsitute 
for the full development which would give 
plausibility to the behavior of his cardinal 
and persecuted heroine. The consequence 
is a loss to the characters of dignity and 
seriousness in favor of a faster-paced and 
more intricate action, which will presum- 
ably provide the audience with the grosser 
nervous stimulus which their long fa- 
miliarity with Webster’s play now makes 
necessary if they are to be made to feel as 
strongly about a nearly identical action. 
The marked tendency toward the pro- 
gressive exaggeration of sensational action 
at the expense of serious nobility of char- 
acter associated with the literary deca- 
dence of this period would thus seem to 
be at least partially explicable in terms of 
a sophistication of the audience with re- 
spect to familiar dramatic experiences, in 
the face of their dramatists’ inability to 
produce what, in our terms, must be called 
truly sublime or truly modern advances to 
replace those experiences. Sophistication 
without greatness of soul would then seem 
to have led, in this case, to a progressive 
exhaustion and debasement of the old 
rather than to an incremental advance 
upon it. 

The temptation is to continue, but our 
present purpose will have been fulfilled if 
the multiple possibilities for the applica- 
tion of this terminology both to single 
writers and to literary history are con- 
sidered sufficient to justify the revival of 
the terminology itself. If this is the case, it 
is perhaps better to conclude by antici- 
pating the further use of the means at 
hand than by claiming that they have 
been exhausted. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


DRYDEN STUDIES, 1895-1948 


VERYONE who has wandered in search of 
E an elusive title through the jungle of bib- 
liographies, period surveys, annual compila- 
tions, and special check lists—all differing in 
scope, purpose, and arrangement—that has 
grown up around our scholarship will have 
wished on countless occasions for a single mas- 
ter-list on his subject, a comprehensive guide 
through chaos, charted by a single hand. Espe- 
cially is this true for students of an author like 
John Dryden, on whom so much has been 
written in scattered places but on whom there 
are as yet few of the comprehensive works— 
editions, biography, general critical studies of 
plays, poems, criticism, language, influence, 
ete—which would summarize and evaluate 
the work already in print. Everyone wishes 
that something might be done about keeping 
track of this welter of material, but usually no 
one does anything about it. Professor Samuel 
Monk, whose survey of the whole field of re- 
cent Dryden studies three years ago! demon- 
strated that he could make his way through 
the wilderness, has done something about it, 
and he has done it very well indeed. His John 
Dryden: A list of critical studies published from 
1895 to 1948? will win him the gratitude of all 
students of Dryden and his period. 

Professor Monk has grouped his 768 main 
entries (many of which include several related 
items) under eleven major headings: (I) bib- 
liography and canon, (II) editions, (III) biog- 
raphy, (IV) general criticism, (V) nondramatic 
poems, (VI) dramas, (VII) prologues and epi- 
logues, (VIII) critical writings, (IX) miscel- 
lanies, (X) translations, and (XI) foreign repu- 
tation and influence.* Some of these groups are 
in turn subdivided: where a considerable num- 


? '“Dryden studies: A survey, 1920-1945," ELH, 
XIV (1947), 46-63. 

* Samuel Holt Monk, John Dryden: A list of critical 
studies published from 18965 to 1948 (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1950). 


ber of studies of a given work (e.g., All for love) 
or a subgenre (e.g., the heroic play) have been 
published, these are grouped together under 
the major heading to which they belong. The 
groupings themselves are self-explanatory, ex- 
cept perhaps for the third, in which biographi- 
cal studies and editions of some twenty-five of 
Dryden’s contemporaries are included along 
with the biographical studies on Dryden him- 
self; the fourth, which lists, in addition to gen- 
eral criticism of Dryden such as Van Doren’s 
book, a large number of studies of literary 
movements with which Dryden was in one way 
or another connected (e.g., Bush’s Mythology 
and the Renaissance tradition in English poetry, 
Wyld’s Studies in English rhyme from Surrey to 
Pope); and the eighth, which includes not only 
works dealing with Dryden’s criticism but also 
studies of many aspects of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century criticism which touch Dry- 
den only indirectly (e.g., Lovejoy’s “ ‘Nature’ 
as aesthetic norm,’’ Green’s Neo-classic theory 
of tragedy). This breadth of coverage, occa- 
sioned by Professor Monk’s conviction that 
the “fragmentary nature of Dryden studies” 
makes it desirable “to err on the side of pleni- 
tude rather than of economy,” greatly in- 
creases the value of the list; and one may share 
the compiler’s hope that some of these addi- 
tional titles will suggest lines for further inves- 
tigation focusing more directly on Dryden. 
But the inclusion of these additional titles 
makes for some difficulty in using the list. In 
the first place, only a small selection of the 
works that deal “briefly or incidentally with 
Dryden in relation to certain aspects of his 
age’’ has been listed, in contrast to the very 
large selection of works dealing with Dryden 


8 The number of items included in each group is as 
follows: (I) 57 items, (III) 138, (IV) 163, (V) 56, (VI) 
182, (VII) 15, (VIII) 111, (IX) 4, (X) 28, (XI) 14. 
The editions (Sec. II) are listed under the appropriate 
headings throughout the bibliography ; Section II con- 
sists of 39 cross-references to other sections. 
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directly; and the reader may be led to expect, 
from the presence of one such title in the list, 
to find others in the same category, only to be 
disappointed when he looks for them. In the 
second place, since the studies touching Dry- 
den only incidentally are interspersed among 
the titles of works dealing directly with Dry- 
den, it is often difficult to locate items of the 
first sort without reading through an entire 
section. Although it is manifestly difficult to 
draw a clear line between the two sorts of 
studies, the list would have been more con- 
venient to use if they had been grouped sepa- 
rately in each section. 

The value of the bibliography is enhanced 
by the listing of reviews of the most important 
studies, by full cross-references between sec- 
tions and between individual items, and by an 
index which includes the names both of modern 
scholars and of the authors and topics about 
which they have written. Professor Monk has 
attempted to provide a guide to quality as well 
as to quantity by attaching an asterisk to those 
titles that he has found ‘‘noteworthy for pre- 
senting new material or interesting and new 
points of view.’’ This device should prove use- 
ful, especially to students who want to get from 
the list a selection of the more important titles 
with which to begin. But it is to be regretted— 
even though it seems graceless to ask for more 
when so much has already been done—that 
time and space could not have been found for 
brief critical or explanatory notes on the Dry- 
den items. So much has been published, so 
much that has been published has been super- 
seded, so much was worthless to begin with, 
that immense labor could have been saved for 
future students if Professor Monk, who has 
made his way through all these pages, could 
have given us the benefit of his travail. Impor- 
tant work is so often hidden in unlikely places 
and behind unpromising titles, and drivel is so 
frequently encountered in the most respectable 
quarters, attractively packaged, that guidance 
is sorely needed. Even a curt “Worthless” or 
“Unimportant”” sprinkled here and there 
would have comforted the spirit. But it is 
scarcely fair to blame Professor Monk for not 
doing what he did not promise to do, when 
what he has done is so welcome. 


Although his beginning date is 1895, Profes- 
sor Monk has wisely not felt too rigidly bound 
by this limit and has gone back of that date to 
include a few earlier studies of conspicuous 
value or interest. Sometimes he has gone very 
far back indeed, as when he includes things like 
Johnson’s and Scott’s lives, and Hazlitt’s and 
Lowell’s essays (in post-1895 editions, to be 
sure). Presumably this inclusion of the classics 
of Dryden criticism is so that we may have 
Hamlet as well as the play, but one wonders 
why a more modest but pioneering work like 
Beljame’s monograph on Dryden’s Gallicisms, 
published in 1881, was omitted. As a final criti- 
cism I wish the separate studies included in 
Osborn’s John Dryden: Some biographical facts 
and problems (item 150) and in Thorn-Drury’s 
and C. E. Ward’s notes on Dryden in the Re- 
view of English studies (items 179 and 184) 
could have been listed separately in the proper 
places.‘ 

In his preface Professor Monk cheerfully 
forecasts that most users of his list will think of 
titles that should have been included. Al- 
though I realize the inconsistency of asking for 
critical notices and calling for additional titles, 
I propose the following items for inclusion. 
All, I believe, are relevant under the criteria 
which Professor Monk seems to have used in 
making his selection; but even if all do not 
seem to him to qualify—if, as is more likely, he 
has considered and rejected some of them—I 
think they may be useful under his grand prin- 
ciple of erring on the side of plenitude. I have 
listed them in the order and according to the 
numbers they would bear in his scheme. 


0 Afvutt], Nforman]. “Poetical miscel- 
lanies, song books, and verse collections 
of multiple authorship,’’ Cambridge bib- 
liography of English literature, ed. F. W. 
Bateson, II, 173-256. New York and 
Cambridge, 1941. 


4 Three editions should have been included among 
the few exceptions Professor Monk has made to his 
general rule of excluding trade and textbook editions 
from his list: Sir A. W. Ward's edition of The Spanish 
fryar in Gayley and Thaler’s Representative English 
comedies, Vol. IV (1936), and G. H. Nettleton’s edi- 
tions of The conquest of Granada, Part I, and All for 
love in Nettleton and Case's British dramatists from 
Dryden to Sheridan (1939); the textual apparatus in 
the two Nettleton editions is especially valuable. 
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Miter, C. Wiiu1aMm. “Henry Herring- 
man, Restoration bookseller-publisher,”’ 
PBSA, XLII (1948), 292-306. 

Murri£, ELEANORE BoswELu. “Notes 
on the printers and publishers of English 
song-books, 1651-1702,’ Edinburgh Bib- 
liographical Society transactions, I, No. 3 
(1937-38), 241-76. 

See G. R. Noyes, MLR, VII (1912), 
117-23. 

Wine, Donatp G. Short-title catalogue of 
books printed in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, and British America, and of 
English books printed in other countries, 
1641-1700, Vol. I: A—England. New 
York, 1945. See A. T. Hazen, PQ, XXV 
(1946), 129-32. 

See P. J. Dose, Book-collector’s quar- 
terly, No. II (1931), pp. 36-39. 

ALLEN, Rosert J. “Two Wycherley let- 
ters,’’ TLS, April 18, 1935, p. 257. [Ref- 
erence to Dryden’s activities in August, 
1677.] 

Banks, THEopoRE H. Introduction and 
notes to The poetical works of Sir John 
Denham. New Haven, 1928. 

Buiair, THomas M. W. “John Banks: 
His life and works,’ in Banks, The 
unhappy favourite; or the Earl of Essex, 
ed. Blair, pp. 3-29. New York, 1939. 
BoswELL, ELEANORE. “Footnotes to sev- 
enteenth-century biographies,’ MLR, 
XXVI (1931), 341-45. 

Brooks, H. F. “The complete works of 
John Oldham (1653-83); edited with an 
introduction, biographical and critical, 
textual apparatus, and explanatory 
notes,”’ University of Oxford . . . abstracts 
of dissertations for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, XII (1940), 71-78. 

Casey, Luctan T. The biographies and 
biographers of John Dryden. Niagara 
diss., 1945. 

Add: Harvey, W. J., Athenaeum, October 
22, 1904, p. 552. 

FREEMAN, PHyYLuis. “William Walsh and 
Dryden, recently recovered letters,’ 
RES, XXIV (1948), 195-202. 
MacponaLp, Huau. “The law and de- 
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famatory biographies in the seventeenth 
century,” RES, XX (1944), 177-98. 
MizENER, ARTHUR. George Villiers, sec- 
ond duke of Buckingham. Princeton diss., 
1934. 

Munpy, P. D. “The brothers and sisters 
of John Dryden, the poet,’’ NQ, CXCIITI 
(1948), 120-24, 186, 217. 

Monpy, P. D. “The Dryden-Swift rela- 
tionship,’”’ NQ@, CXCIII (1948), 470-74. 
M[unpy], P. D. “Drydon Leach, 1708,” 
NQ, CLXIV (1933), 209. 

Mounpy, P. D. “Henry Dryden, gold- 
smith,’”’ NQ, CXCIII (1948), 217. 
NetHercot, ArTHuR H. Abraham Cow- 
ley, the Muse’s Hannibal. London, 1931. 
Noyes, Georce Rapauu, and Meap, 
HerMan RawpuH. An essay upon satyr 
... London... Dring... 1680. Berke- 
ley, 1948. Reprinted from University of 
California publications in English, VII 
(1948), 139-55. 

Powe, ANTHONY. John Aubrey and his 
friends. New York, 1948. 

Prinz, JOHANNES. Rochesteriana: Being 
some anecdotes concerning John Wilmot, 
earl of Rochester. Leipzig, 1926. 
ScHuMACHER, E. Thomas Otway. Bern, 
1924. 

SeEe.y, Freprerick F. Thomas Betterton, 
dramatist. Iowa diss., 1942. 

SLoaNnE, Evcene Hutse. Robert Gould, 
seventeenth-century satirist. Philadelphia, 
1940. 

Souers, Pariie W. The matchless Orinda. 
Harvard, 1931. 

See also W. S. Ciark, TLS, May 12, 
1932, p. 351; M. Summers, ibid., May 19, 
1932, p. 368. 

THorN-Drury, GeEorGE. Introduction, 
The poems of Edmund Waller. London 
and New York, 1893. 

Woopcock, GreorGe. The incomparable 
Aphra. London, 1948. 

ALBAUGH, RatpH M. Dryden’s literary 
relationships, 1689-1700. Ohio State 
diss., 1948. 

Aurner, R. R. “The history of certain 
aspects of the structure of the English 
sentence,’ PQ, II (1923), 187-208. 
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198a BevsaME, ALEXANDRE. Quae e Gallicis 
verbis in Anglicam linguam Johannes 
Dryden introduzerit. Paris, 1881. 

198b BENNETT, JOAN. “‘An aspect of the evo- 
lution of seventeenth-century prose,” 
RES, XVII (1941), 281-97. 

208a Burke, SisteER MarGARET J. Dryden and 
Eliot—a study in literary criticism. Ni- 
agara diss., 1945. 

209a Busson, Henri. Les Sources et le dé- 
veloppement du rationalisme dans la lit- 
térature francaise de la Renaissance. 
Paris, 1922. 

210a CaBLeE, CHesteR H. Methods of non- 
dramatic verse satire, 1640-1700. Chicago 
diss., 1948. 

249a Frye, Norturop. “The nature of sat- 
ire,’’ University of Toronto quarterly, XIV 
(1945), 75-89. 

253a GRIERSON, Sir H. J. C., and Smit, J. C. 
A critical history of English poetry. Lon- 
don, 1944. 

264a Hunt, Cuay. “The Elizabethan back- 
ground of neo-classic polite verse,” ELH, 
VIIT (1941), 273-304. 

269 See M. E. Prior, MP, XXXIV (1937), 
322-26; R. S. Crane, JMH, IX (1937), 
416-17. 

274a Leavis, F. R. “English poetry in the 
seventeenth century,” Scrutiny, IV 
(1935), 236-56. 

289 See review of Meissner, Die geistesge- 
schichtlichen Grundlagen des englischen 
Literaturbarocks (1934), by R. S. Crane, 
PQ, XIV (1935), 152-54. 

297a PHetps, Naomi F. The influence of Paul 
Scarron on Restoration literature. Yale 
diss., 1942. 

297b Praz, Mario. “Poets and wits of the 
Restoration,’’ ESt, X (1928), 41-53. 

315a Scort, Fuorence R. The life and works 
of Sir Robert Howard. New York Univer- 
sity diss., 1943; abridgment (21 pp.) pub. 
New York University, 1946. 

317a SHeRBURN, GeorGeE. “The Restoration 
and eighteenth century,’”’ Part I, chaps. 
ed. A. C. Baugh. New York, 1948. 

325 See ArTHUR FRIEDMAN, PQ, XXI (1942), 

193-95; René Wevtitex, MP, XXXIX 
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(1942), 432-36; D. F. Bonn, Library 
quarterly, XII, 137-39. 

330a Swayne, Martie. “The progress piece 
in the seventeenth century,” Tezas 
studies in English, No. 16 (1936), pp. 
84-92. 

337 See Reeinatp Hewitt, Beiblatt, XXV 
(1914), 239-42. 

340a Watton, GeorFreY. “Abraham Cowley 
and the decline of metaphysical poetry,” 
Scrutiny, VI (1937), 176-94. 

347a Witu1ams, WEeLDon M. “The early po- 
litical satire of the Restoration,’’ Univer- 
sity of Washington abstracts of theses, V 
(1941), 297-303. 

360 Add: Correction by H. M. Betpen, 
MLN, XXXV (1920), 58. 

369a CuNNINGHAM, Hvuau T. The political and 
literary backgrounds of Dryden’s ‘“Absa- 
lom and Achitophel.’’ Yale diss., 1940. 

388a Alexander’s feast; or the power of musi- 
que, .. . 1697. [London, 1925.] Facsimile 
reprint of first edition. 

401a Lecouts, Prerre. “A propos de Dry- 
den,”’” Les Langues modernes, XLII 
(1948), A40—-A41. [Discusses items 370 
and 401.] 

404a OswaLp, Norman H. The satires of John 
Dryden: A critical edition. California 
diss., 1946. 

407a Puaue, F. “Kleine Bemerkungen,”’ ESt, 
XXII (1896), 455. [Annus mirabilis 66, 
4,] 

414a ALLEMAN, GELLERT 8S. Matrimonial law 
and the materials of Restoration comedy. 
Wallingford, Pa., 1942. 

417a Asusy, S. R. “The treatment of the 
themes of classic tragedy in English 
tragedy between 1660 and 1738,’ Har- 
vard University summaries of theses, 1927, 
pp. 141-43. 

420a Boas, F.S. Songs and lyrics from the Eng- 
lish playbooks. London, 1945. 

420b Bocorap, SamuEt N. The English his- 
tory play in Restoration drama. North- 
western diss., 1947. 

423a Cuitp, Harowp. “Revivals of English 
dramatic works, 1919-1925,’ RES, I 

(1926), 177-88. 
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423b Cuancy, JAMES H. “Preliminaries to 


Restoration comedy,’ Speech mono- 
graphs, XV (1948), 85-98. 
424a CLARK, Wriu1amM S88. “Restoration 


prompt notes and stage practices,” 
MIN, LI (1936), 226-30. 

424) CRoISSANT, DEW1rv. “Early sentimental 
comedy,” in Essays in dramatic literature: 
The Parrott presentation volume, ed. Har- 
din Craig, pp. 47-71. Princeton, 1935. 
[The wild gallant, The rival ladies.] 

430a Foster, Grorce H. British history on 
the London stage, 1660-1760. University 
of North Carolina diss., 1941. 

433a GoHN, Ernest 8S. Seventeenth-century 
theories of the passions and the plays of 
John Dryden. Johns Hopkins diss., 1948. 

434a Graves, THORNTON S. “The stage sword 
and dagger,”’ South Atlantic quarterly, 
XX (1921), 201-12. 

434 Gray, Purp J., Jr. “Lenten casts and 
the nursery: Evidence for the dating of 
certain Restoration plays,’”’ PMLA, 
LITI (1938), 781-94. 

436 See A. H. Carter, MP, XL (1942), 
201-12. 

443a Huaues, Lzo. “The early career of farce 
in the theatrical vocabulary,”’ University 
of Texas studies (1940), pp. 82-95. 

454a Maurer, Davin W. The Spanish intrigue 
play on the Restoration stage. Ohio State 
diss., 1936. 

457a Monregomery, Guy. “The challenge of 
Restoration comedy,”’ University of Cali- 
fornia publications in English, I (1929), 
135-51. 

466a Nicott, A. “Scenery between Shake- 
speare and Dryden,”’ TLS, August 15, 
1936, p. 658. 

468a Noyss, G. R. “The development of Eng- 
lish comedy of manners,”’ in Representa- 
tive English comedies, ed. Gayley and 
Thaler, IV, 538-48. New York, 1936. 

470a Paine, CLARENCE S. “The comedy of 
manners (1660-1700): A reference guide 
to the comedy of the Restoration,’”’ Bul- 
letin of bibliography, XVII (1941), 25-27, 
51-55, 70-72, 97-99, 116-17, 145-48. 
Reprinted, Boston, 1941. 


47la Pritzner, KAtue. Die Auslindertypen 
im englischen Drama der Restorationszeit. 
Breslau, 1931. 

476a ROSENFELD, SyBiL. “Some notes on the 
players in Oxford, 1661-1713,” RES, 
XIX (1943), 366-75. 

476b RunbieE, JAMES U. The influence of the 
Spanish “comedia’’ on Restoration com- 
edy: A first essay. Cincinnati diss., 1947. 

479a SmiTH, JoHn Harrineton. “Shadwell, 
the ladies, and the change in comedy,” 
MP, XLVI (1948), 22-33. 

482a Stout, E. E. ‘The beau monde at the 
Restoration,” MLN, XLIX (1934), 425- 
32. 

482b Strout, E. E. “The ‘real society’ in Res- 
toration comedy: Hymeneal pretenses,’ 
MLN, LVIII (1943), 175-81. Reprinted 
in From Shakespeare to Joyce, chaps. iii, 
iv. New York, 1946. 

484a Srruve, Jircen. Das Traummotiv im 
englischen Drama des xvii. Jahrhunderts. 
Heidelberg, 1913. 

487a SumMERS, MontaaveE. Introduction and 
notes to John Downes, Roscius Anglica- 
nus. London, 1928. 

487b Symons, JuLiAN. “Restoration comedy 
(Reconsiderations II),’”’ Kenyon review, 
VII (1945), 185-97. See Er1c BENTLEY, 
ibid., pp. 477-80. 

492a Upuam, A. H. The French influence in 
English literature. New York, 1908. 

494a Warp, Sir A. W. “Dryden’s place in 
English comedy,”’ Representative English 
comedies, ed. Gayley and Thaler, IV, 
105-31. New York, 1936. 

500a Woext, Artuur L. “Some plays in the 
repertory of the patent houses,’’ Studies 
in speech and drama in honor of Alexander 
M. Drummond, pp. 105-22. Cornell, 
1944. 

545a Boass, T.S. R. “The danger of unity,” 
New statesman, February 11, 1922, p. 
531. [On All for love and Antony and 
Cleopatra.] 

554a Note on the text of All for love, in British 
dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan, ed. 
Nettleton and Case, pp. 925-27. New 
York, 1939. 
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OPPENHEIMER, Max, Jr. “Supplemen- 
tary data on the French and English 
adaptations of Calderén’s El astrélogo 
fingido,” RLC, XXII (1948), 547-60. 
[The mock astrologer.] 

SmirH, JoHN MHarrineton. “Tony 
Lumpkin and the country booby type in 
antecedent English comedy,’”’ PMLA, 
LVIITI (1943), 1038-49. See A. FrreEDMAN, 
PQ, XXIII (1944), 166-67. [The wild 
gallant.] 

Hiscock, W. G. A Christ Church miscel- 
lany, pp. 113-15. Oxford, 1946. [Photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Epilogue . . . 
1681, item 602.] 

Witzey, Autrey Neu. “The English 
vogue of prologues and _ epilogues,” 
MLN, XLVII (1932), 255-57. 
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The legendary history of Britain, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s “Historia regum Britanniae’’ 
and its early vernacular versions. By J. 8. P. 
TatiLock. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, in co-operation 
with the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1950. Pp. xi+545. 

This volume is the outcome of investiga- 
tions begun by the author more than fifteen 
years ago and completed shortly before his 
death, the labor of seeing the final proof 
through press devolving upon his friend, Mrs. 
Germaine Dempster, herself a scholar in her 
own right. Professor Tatlock aims, he tells us, 
“to discover what was in Geoffrey’s mind; the 
probable background of his book, not only 
written, but in oral tradition and especially 
in common knowledge and contemporary life 
and in his own imagination; to discover also 
the silhouette of what he wished to convey and 
the effect he wished to produce on contem- 
porary readers”’ (p. 6). In view of the puzzles 
which Geoffrey’s Historia has presented to 
some of the best scholars, this seems a rather 
large order; yet Professor Tatlock was as well 
prepared to solve the problems he proposed as 
any person of his generation. Before undertak- 
ing his studies on Geoffrey of Monmouth, he 
had already achieved international distinction 
as an authority on Shakespeare and Chaucer 
and had become widely known as a literary 
critic and translator. 

As to the “probable background”’ of Geof- 
frey’s Historia in historical sources and in con- 
temporary life, Professor Tatlock’s book leaves 
little to be desired. Utilizing an amazing collec- 
tion of hitherto unassembled original as well as 
secondary authorities, the author discusses 
Geoffrey’s knowledge of geography, of per- 
sonal and place names, of law, of politics, of 
warfare, and of the church; his use of “customs 
and manners’; his “historiography’’; the date 


of his work; the facts of his life; and the early 
vernacular versions of the Historia. Geoffrey 
he regards as a cultivated and widely read 
Augustinian canon of a “sober and matter-of- 
fact spirit’’ who constantly kept his eye on the 
main chance and who, at least for the purposes 
of his book, was a Breton sympathizer. Inci- 
dentally to the chief subjects of his discussion, 
Professor Tatlock gives much valuable infor- 
mation about contemporary social and politi- 
cal conditions, feudalism, chivalry, tourna- 
ments, single combat, knights, and other mat- 
ters too often referred to by students of me- 
dieval romance without adequate knowledge 
of the facts. 

As one aspect of the general problem of dis- 
covering the background of Geoffrey’s book, 
Professor Tatlock’s effort to determine with 
some degree of probability the nature and ex- 
tent of Geoffrey’s Celtic sources deserves spe- 
cial attention. The author devotes a whole 
chapter to Arthur and another to Merlin, and 
scattered throughout the volume are observa- 
tions of interest for students of Celtic or of 
Arthurian romance. Arthurian scholars, as 
Professor Roger S. Loomis once pointed out, 
resemble those interested in the Homeric ques- 
tion, the Carolingian epic, and the popular bal- 
lads in at least one important respect: they 
may be divided into those who apply the “‘tra- 
ditional hypothesis,’’ emphasizing ‘the origins 
of narrative themes in oral tradition more or 
less remote from the earliest recorded ver- 
sions,’ and those who apply the hypothesis 
of “literary craftsmanship,” minimizing or de- 
nying the existence of oral tradition and seek- 
ing “the source of our surviving texts either 
in other written texts or in the creative imag- 
ination of the author” (PMLA, XLVIII, 
1000). If Professor Tatlock, in his effort to 
exclude late and irrelevant data from his study 
of Geoffrey’s background, has not uniformly 
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achieved the golden mean between these two 
hypotheses, the fact will surprise no one ac- 
quainted with the history of research in the 
field of Arthurian studies. 

Professor Tatlock calls attention to numer- 
ous parallels to motifs occurring in Geoffrey’s 
Historia, but he appears not to be impressed 
with the argument, put forth by Celtie Ar- 
thurians, that, where parallels from Celtic as 
well as from other traditions are available, 
greater weight should be assigned to Celtic in- 
stances on the ground that, at least in the case 
of medieval writers on Arthurian themes, Cel- 
tic motifs would be more attractive and more 
easily accessible. For example, of the theme of 
“Arthur’s begetting’’ Professor Tatlock says: 
“No significant precedent is known in Celtic 

. and the best Celtic and Arthurian schol- 
ars, even some of those predisposed toward 
Celtic origins, seek no such precedents’’ (p. 
314). The story, as Professor Tatlock points 
out, is found outside Celtic in ancient litera- 
ture. The only relatively close Irish analogue 
that he cites is the one contained in the Com- 
pert Mongdin, which he dismisses as “late’’ and 
hence lacking in significance as a possible in- 
spiration for Geoffrey’s account. ‘“Without a 
strong predisposition to find a Celtic basis for 
everything in Geoffrey, there is,’’ he says, ‘‘no 
reason to be impressed here’”’ (p. 315). Perhaps 
not; but the reader might have been less 
tempted to share Professor Tatlock’s skepti- 
cism if he had been told that the Compert Mon- 
gdéin appeared in written form several centuries 
before Geoffrey’s time (R. Thurneysen, Die 
trische Helden- und Kénigsage bis zum stebzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert (Halle, 1921], p. 16), that Mon- 
gan was one of the most famous characters in 
Early Irish tradition (cf. Myles Dillon, The 
Cycles of the Kings [London, 1946], p. 49; 
Thurneysen, pp. 67, 278) and that, as Profes- 
sor Tatlock recalls elsewhere, the name occurs 
in connection with that of Artur (Arthur) in 
several Irish chronicles. Professor Tatlock’s 
skepticism in this case undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to his impression (which some competent 
Arthurian scholars do not share) that there ex- 

isted no “cycle’’ of stories connected with 
Arthur before Geoffrey. For example, in con- 
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nection with the well-known pre-Geoffrey en- 
try in the Annales Cambriae on the battle of 
Camlann, “in qua Arthur et Medraut cor- 
ruere,”’ he not only goes so far as to say that 
there is no evidence that the two fought 
against each other (p. 183) but concludes that 
‘no visible Celtic origin’’ is available for the 
passing of Arthur (p. 319, n. 63). 

Without the “strong predisposition to find a 
Celtic basis for everything in Geoffrey”’ which 
Professor Tatlock fears, not without justifica- 
tion, in the work of others, one may venture 
the suggestion that, in discussing the abduc- 
tion of Guenevere, he has gone too far in sacri- 
ficing traditional Celtic elements in favor of 
historical parallels. As he very wisely observes, 
here as elsewhere in investigating Geofirey’s 
sources, “it always pays to look at contem- 
porary history’’ (p. 190); but, salutary as this 
warning should prove to students of Arthurian 
themes, who are all-too-addicted to “Ar- 
thurian study in vacuo through neglect of... 
history”’ (p. 302, n. 97), there appears no rea- 
son to doubt that Geoffrey, even if he knew of 
contemporary abduction stories, used, as em- 
broidery, features borrowed from so wide- 
spread a Celtic tradition as that represented 
by ancient Irish aitheda (“‘elopements”) or 
tales of outright abduction. Here, as in the 
case of other superficially human figures in 
Arthurian or Celtic narratives, some students 
have, as Professor Tatlock observes, doubtless 
erred in identifying the chief characters as hu- 
manized divinities; but such errors weaken in 
no essential respect the hypothesis that the 
essentials of the “rape of Guenevere” depend 
in the main upon Celtic tradition (see, for ex- 
ample, Miss Helaine Newstead, Bran the 
Blessed in Arthurian romance [New York, 
19391, pp. 3f.). 

It would be unjust to require that Professor 
Tatlock, confronted by the many problems in- 
volved in identifying the probable sources of 
Geoffrey’s Historia, follow out all the ramifica- 
tions of such a complicated and little-known 
subject as ancient Celtic tradition. It may not, 
however, be inappropriate, even in so con- 
densed a review as the present, to point out 
that here and there in his book he disregards 
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bits of evidence which, though individually of 
slight import, taken all together add appreci- 
ably to the array of Celtic sources which the 
author concedes to Geoffrey’s work. The 
“Naimedh” who appears in early Irish as the 
father of Artur and who is selected by Profes- 
sor Tatlock as the most likely Irish progenitor 
of Geoffrey’s Arthur, figures in Irish tradition 
as the chief ancestor of the Britons. One of his 
sons left Ireland and went to Britain, along 
with his son, Britan; ‘these two are the ances- 
tors of all the Britons, and their descendants 
filled the country, until the Saxons came and 
drove them to the borders of the island” (Book 
of Leinster, cited by T. F. O’Rahilly, Early 
Irish history and mythology (Dublin, 1946], p. 
76). Nemedh plays a prominent part in the 
Leabhar Gabdla, a widely known early legend- 
ary history of Ireland (cf. ibid., p. 193, n. 2), 
which in several respects resembles Geoffrey’s 
Historia. The Leabhar Gabdila in some form was 
used by Nennius (Heinrich Zimmer, Nennius 
vindicatus (Berlin, 1893], pp. 215f.), whose 
Historia Britonum, as Professor Tatlock shows, 
was one of Geoffrey’s sources. Nemedh ap- 
pears in Nennius as “Nimeth” (O’Rahilly, p. 
75, n. 2). Another famous traditional early 
settler of Ireland was Partholén (cf. ibid., p. 
75), whose name reached Geoffrey, through 
Nennius, as “‘Partholoim” (Tatlock, pp. 99, 
155). Parthol6n comes ultimately from the 
Leabhar Gabdla, as does the tradition that Ire- 
land was settled from Spain, also reflected in 
Geoffrey’s Historia (Tatlock, p. 99). While fol- 
lowing Professor Tatlock in holding no brief 
for the Irish ‘Artur son of Neimheadh”’ as the 
original of Geoffrey’s Arthur (p. 216), one can 
hardly avoid the impression that Geoffrey, en- 
tirely apart from what he found in Nennius, 
knew some one of the numerous versions of the 
Leabhar Gabdla, which touches frequently upon 
the legendary history of Britain and suggests 
his own Historia in so many respects. In con- 
nection with the prophetic eagle referred to 
twice by Geoffrey (Books II, 9; XII, 18) Pro- 
fessor Tatlock might well have drawn atten- 
tion to the famous eagle (or hawk) with super- 
natural endowments (Anecdota from Irish man- 
uscripis, I, 24 f.; O’Rahilly, pp. 318 f.), whose 
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reputation may well have reached Wales and 
have impressed a writer like Geoffrey, who was 
interested in historical revelations and pro- 
phetic animals. Brutus, sleeping on a doe’s hide 
and receiving in a vision a revelation of future 
greatness (Tatlock, p. 261), suggests the tarb 
fes, a method of divination practiced by the 
ancient Irish in connection with the election of 
kings and frequently referred to in literature 
(Irische Texte, I, 213; Serglige Con Culainn, ed. 
Myles Dillon [Columbus, Ohio, 1941], pp. 
[vi], 35 [for bull-sleep read bull-feast]; Revue 
celtique, Vol. XXII, Sec. 13; Thurneysen, pp. 
421, 630). Celticists may wonder what grounds 
Professor Tatlock had for doubting the an- 
tiquity or the significance of the Irish parallel 
to the tradition of “an edifice sinking into the 
ground every night”’ (Tatlock, p. 63, n. 265), 
since it proves the early presence of the motif 
in a Celtic country closely associated with 
Britain. Further Irish parallels to motifs oc- 
curring in Geoffrey’s Historia may be found in 
the forthcoming ‘“Motif-index of Early Irish 
folk-literature’’ (Bloomington, Indiana). As to 
the general subject of Geoffrey’s possible ac- 
quaintance with traditions found in early Ire- 
land, attention need only be directed to Miss 
Newstead’s remark that “the diffusion of Irish 
stories among the Welsh may be regarded as 
an established fact”’ (p. 5). 

Though it must be admitted that our knowl- 
edge of Celtic literature and of Arthurian ro- 
mance is still far from complete and that Celto- 
maniacs have too often overstressed or mis- 
interpreted Celtic evidence, one may venture 
the assertion that, in the face of the large and 
constantly growing body of legitimate evidence 
assembled by competent scholars such as Pro- 
fessor Roger 8. Loomis, the burden of proof 
rests upon anyone who discredits the signifi- 
cance of early Celtic parallels, especially paral- 
lels to an imaginative history of a Celtic people 
written by such an author as Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Applicable to the whole problem of 
Arthurian origins are the words of Professor 
Kittredge, written nearly half a century ago 
concerning a single instance: “since the inci- 
dent does occur in Celtic, it would be... in- 
credulous to deny the possibility of such a 
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derivation” (Harvard studies and notes, VIII, 
229, n. 1). 

Whatever shortcomings critics may dis- 
cover in Professor Tatlock’s book, it should 
never be forgotten that the possible Celtic ele- 
ments in Geoffrey’s Historia form only one of 
numerous problems which the author at- 
tempts to solve, that he brought to his work a 
freshness of approach possessed by too few 
Arthurians, and that he sought diligently to 
avoid the errors of those who study literary 
themes as though they exist in vacuo (p. 302, 
n. 97) or who use “the uttermost farthing of 
evidence for early tradition’ (p. 229). All 
medievalists, especially those who loved and 
honored Professor Tatlock, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Dempster for her unselfish labors 
in seeing through the final stage of publication 
so great a contribution to medieval scholarship 
as The legendary history of Britain. 

Tom Prete Cross 
Aylett, Virginia 


The mind and art of Chaucer. By J. S. P. Tat- 
Lock. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
Pp. xi+114. 

Two distinguished scholars of the past gen- 
eration—Kittredge and Lowes—published no- 
table surveys of Chaucer’s poetry for the use of 
the general public. To these we are now fortu- 
nate enough to be able to add a third book of 
similar character by ohe of their chief contem- 
poraries—Professor Tatlock. Not quite com- 
plete at the time of his death—it stops at the 
end of the first fragment of the Canterbury tales 
— it has not had the advantage of final revision 
by him; but, beyond a continuation to the 
conclusion of the Tales, I doubt that he would 
have made any considerable alteration in his 
text, which is always well expressed and well 
weighed. The book comprises nine chapters, 
covering Chaucer’s historical background and 
his life, the French influence on his writing, 
and analyses and interpretations of all his 
principal works. As in Kittredge’s and Lowes’s 
books, there are here no radically new ideas; 
the purpose is to present in concise and simple 
terms the most important results of Chauceri- 


an scholarship, both Tatlock’s own and that of 
other scholars. This purpose is achieved ad- 
mirably. It would be hard to improve the se. 
lections of ideas and facts to be included and 
harder still to better the judgment with which 
they are evaluated. Of the many extravagant 
theories about Chaucer which have been pub- 
lished, Tatlock rightly says nothing; but he 
gives a distillation of the Chaucerian scholar. 
ship which seemed to him most valuable for 
the understanding of Chaucer’s poetry. In 
manner and style the book may lack the infee- 
tious enthusiasm of the two earlier surveys, 
but perhaps it is the better for being constantly 
dispassionate and judicious, unpretentious and 
unrhetorical. 

Some details of no great importance might 
be noted: Lewis Chaucer lived long enough to 
engage in campaigns; we know quite specifical- 
ly the duties of many of the esquires associated 
with Chaucer in the royal household; several of 
them engaged in minor diplomatic missions 
and carried letters as he did; we do not know 
that Chaucer received gifts from patrons for 
his poems; Manly’s discoveries made the suit 
for debt brought by Isabella Bukholt clearer 
than Tatlock’s statement implies; some schol- 
ars doubt that Lydgate had any knowledge of 
Chaucer not derived from reading his works, 
certainly that he had ever met Chaucer; 
Chaucer’s use of “nine syllable lines’’ was not 
a defect or due to carelessness; the explanation 
of Chaucer’s failure to name Boccaccio seems 
to me very reasonable, but it should not be 
stated as fact. The foregoing comprise all the 
points on which I should take issue with the 
author’s statements—a poor collection, surely! 

It is of interest that Tatlock restates, in a 
properly tentative way, his view of the early 
date of the Troilus. It always has seemed to me 
that he had the best of the argument on the 
matter; but here he weakens it somewhat by 
admitting that the story was well known. Tat- 
lock does point out that only Chaucer, Gower, 
and Boccaccio spell Criseyde’s name with a C; 
but there is danger that readers may not check 
with this fact the reference to the story as fa- 
miliar. 

Many attractive suggestions appear here 
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and there, such as the explanation of Chaucer’s 
repeated disclaimers of experience in love, the 
explanation of the poverty of literature in the 
fifteenth century, and the well-stated generali- 
zation as to Chaucer’s attitude toward the sub- 
ject matter of poetry. 

The book ends with a useful bibliography of 


Tatlock’s publications. 
J. R. Hu.Bert 


University of Arkansas 


Joseph Spence: A critical biography. By AUSTIN 
Wricut. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. ix+265. 

“T was always a mighty man for getting 
acquainted with authors,’ confessed the Rev. 
Joseph Spence, sometime professor of poetry 
and modern history at Oxford, veteran of the 
Grand Tour, and celebrated author in his own 
day. Austin Wright’s careful and urbane biog- 
raphy now provides an opportunity to become 
well acquainted with Spence and to recognize 
the position that Spence occupied in the liter- 
ary world of the mid-eighteenth century. 

Most readers know Spence for his Anecdotes 
of books and men, based on “acquaintance with 
authors’ and published fifty years after 
Spence’s death. The central figure, of course, is 
Alexander Pope, with whom Spence was inti- 
mate during a period of sixteen years. The 
Anecdotes are the prime source for much that 
is known about Pope, Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
Bolingbroke, and other Augustans. But Spence 
was also closely associated at various times 
with Dr. Young, James Thomson, Samuel 
Richardson, Robert Dodsley, Joseph Warton, 
Bishop Warburton, David Garrick, William 
Shenstone, and Horace Walpole, as well as 
lesser persons, such as Bishop Lowth, Dean 
Lockier, the Chevalier Ramsay, Christopher 
Pitt, Colley Cibber, Bennet Langton, David 
Mallett, Edward Moore, and Stephen Duck. 

Indeed, there is scarcely any literary figure 
from the time of old Jacob Tonson to Edmund 
Burke with whom Spence did not have some 
contact. Wright has skilfully and judiciously 
brought out these relationships. It is not sur- 
prising that young James Boswell, the unsur- 
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passed lion hunter, came down from Scotland 
to London in 1768 armed with a letter of intro- 
duction to Spence, just a few weeks before the 
latter’s death. 

Wright has examined the merits and con- 
temporary importance of Spence’s own writ- 
ings in pages that deserve special attention 
from anyone who wishes to know the eight- 
eenth century thoroughly. The Hssay on Pope’s 
Odyssey is still the best guide to understand- 
ing Pope’s accomplishment in translating 
Homer. Spence’s Polymetis, an enormous task 
carried out despite ill health, though long 
superseded by Lempriére’s Classical dictionary, 
was a pioneer work that influenced successive 
generations of readers. Wright is well aware of 
the use made of Polymetis by German and 
other Continental writers; he ably defends 
Spence from the exaggerated and sometimes 
mistaken criticisms made by Lessing in the 
Laokoon. A definite place in the history of 
aesthetics belongs to Crito: or, a dialogue on 
beauty. It can still be read with pleasure, both 
for style and for content. These publications, 
taken with the Anecdotes, compare favorably 
with the literary output of many a better- 
known eighteenth-century author. But, being 
written as classical dialogues—a dead literary 
form—they have had minimum appeal for the 
common reader. 

As a biographer, Wright sets Spence well in 
relief against the Augustan background and 
has sketched the portrait in ample detail. 
Spence himself was a very modest man, and 
his biographer has been equally modest in 
evaluating Spence’s abilities and accomplish- 
ments as critic, scholar, moralist, philanthro- 
pist, divine, gardener, traveler, and intimate 
friend of authors and aristocrats. Stronger 
claims, for example, could be made for Spence 
as an influential figure in the history of land- 
scape gardening. But in this and other in- 
stances (such as Spence’s saving Horace Wal- 
pole’s life at Reggio) Wright lets the evidence 
speak for itself. Rarely does he succumb to the 
biographer’s common disease—overstatement 
of the importance of his subject. One such 
enthusiasm occurs in the sentence, ‘That 
Spence never wrote a biography of Pope is a 
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catastrophe.”’ A cause for regret, certainly, but 
we can be grateful for the ample information 
about Pope preserved in Spence’s Anecdotes. 
Working with abundant manuscript ma- 
terials during years of patient research in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, Wright has used 
the wealth of documentary evidence with care, 
judgment, and taste. Indeed he has so well 
avoided the temptation to superfluous quota- 
tion that the result may be termed a lean biog- 
raphy—mostly muscle, with little fat. But the 
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notes are larded with choice items of informa, 
tion which will be helpful to other investigators | 
of the period. Fortunately, the full index’ 
covers the notes, a virtue sometimes unap- | 
preciated by publishers. Wright has written” 
the definitive biography of an influential but 
minor literary figure. Serious students of the 
eighteenth century for many generations will 
be indebted to him. ' 

JAMES M. Osporw 
Yale University 
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